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Potato 


Are built to suit your n of the wa. 


highest grade of 

ferials, along the simplest lines, You have justenengh 
machinery to do your work, Just enougt adjustraemt to get 
all of the potatoes without cutting them, Light weight. As 

draft as is consistent with 
the work to be done. All adjust- 
ments made from the seat. No 
neck weight, Write today for 














Is a Broadcast Lime and Fertilizer’ 


Sower a Good Investment? 


We unhesitatingly say that if the 
‘proper machine is purchased—a ma- 
‘chine that is guaranteed to sow’ in 
mide range of quantities such mate- 

as granular lime, phosphates, 
Mitrate of soda, dry wood ashes, etc— 
it is a profitable machine to buy. The 
Warmers’ Favorite Broadcast Lime 
and Fertilizer Sower, made by The 
‘American Seeding-Machine Co., In- 
‘sccorporated, Springfield, Ohio, will do 
this work in the right way, and it is 
fully guaranteed to do all that the 
manufacturers claim for it. Send to 
the manufacturers for a copy of the 
Warmers’ Favorite Broadcast Lime 
and Fertilizer Sower booklet. Then 
go to your retail implement dealer 
and insist on seeing the ers’ 
Wavorite. The increased yields from 
gour dcres will pay you handsomely 
for the investment you make in one 
wf these machines, 








Genasco 
Ready Roofing 
Croas-eection, Genasco Roofing 
Trinidad Lake 

= = peg Asphalt-enturated ‘ool Felt 

No mystery about what it is made of. 

Look for the trademark at your dealer’s. 
Ask him for the Kant-leak save time 


and labor in laying the roofing. Write for 
samples and the Good Roof Gui le Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
pen Rte RR ny Re 
PHILADELPHIA 








New York San Francisco 








$0070: TOS $300 SAVED 








AGENTS 1344 Profit 


Every owner of a vehicle buys 

Saves time in hitching and us 

— Insures eafety in ni 
sions. Just out. Thousands be oa We absolutely. con- 

Qt the eale of this wonderful eeller. $3.60 to $7 a day profit. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 4846 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohie 


Patented A § 
Salety Biel Bet “ roe tree ) 








Catalogue thowing all styles —t} t 25 H. P.— free 
Address: “Sa-Ritel Racivan, Wn 
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, Just now much interest is displayed 
concerning the outlook for the on- 
coming crop of onions, This is espe- 
cially true in the great commercial 
producing territory in Ohio and New 
York, where, accordimg to reports 
from the American Agriculturist’s 
special correspondents in the field the 
crop will be fully up to normal. in 
Ohio acreage is indicated as about 
normal and conditions of the grow- 
ing crop, as late as the first of this 
week, favorable. The dry weather 
set back development so the crop 
will not be harvested until about two 
weeks later than usual. The esti- 
mated acreage in the great onion 
cénter in Hardin county is to 
2500 acres, and there the harvest is 
said to be two to four weeks late. 
The usual amount of trouble has 


been experienced with cutworms, 
thrips or maggots, but they have 
really not worked much injury the 


past season. 

In New York conditions are about 
normal except rain is needed in many 
eee at this the close of the 

wing season. Acreage is about as 
in °1909, and forwardness, vigor and 
freedom of fields from weeds is about 
normal In the large section devoted 
to onions about Florida, N Y, fields 
are rather weedy, but onions were 
never looking better. In many local- 
ities the crop is 10 days to two weeks 
early. Prices offered range from 
$2.50 to $3.50 per barrel, but practi- 
cally none of the crop has been sold 
up to the fourth week in July, and 
market operations, in most localities 
will not commence until the second 
or third week in August. 

In New England the crop is early, 
fully two to three weeks and market- 
ing from the earliest fields has been 
common for a couple of weeks. At 
New York city, Connecticut . valley 
onions are selling at $2 to $2.15 per 
100 lbs, and Orange county, N Y, at 
$2. Acreage is slightly increased and 
the crop is in excellent condition, al- 
though needing rain. 

Throughout the middle west, where 
the common fields aer scattering, in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
conditions are very irregular and 
the drouth has greatly decreased 
prospects for anywhere near a@ nor- 
mal crop 


Crop Late in Ohio 


About half the crop is in good con- 
dition. There has been too much wind 
and dry weather for onions to make 
good progress. We have been offered 
nothing for the crop so far. Acreage 
is fully 10% larger than last year, mak- 
ing a total of 160 acres.—{[S. S. P., 
Carey,: O. 

We have had little, trouble with 
weeds this year and everything is fa- 
vorable for a good crop. We are fully 
three weeks behind harvesting time of 
last year. Acreage is normal which 
is about 2000 acres——[H. P., Sciota 
Marsh, Hardin County, O. 

No onions have been shipped yet 
and the crop is a little thin. About 30 
acres will be raised in this vicinty 
which is the same as last year... The 
condition is good.—[{T. & A., Kings- 
ville, O. 

Acreage about the same as in ’09, 





about 175 acres. Crop is two weeks 
later than last year but is looking very 
good. Cutworms have been working 
but now the maggot is active. No 
prices are offered.—[W. C. K., Wyon- 
dotte County, O. 

No insect or disease has attacked 
onions. The crop is developing as good 
as could be wished and acreage is nor- 
mal, 120 acres. No prices offered,— 
[J. B., Creston, O. 

Normal acreage is devoted to onions 
this year which is about 2200. The 
crop is about 30 days late but is in 
fine, healthy condition. No price has 
been offered for the coming crop and 
do not expect it before Aug 15 to 20.— 
({W. B. B., Hardin County, O. 

In Baughman township acreage will 

be about 200 or the same as last year. 
Onions are looking well.—[{E. M. T., 
Wayne County, 
The onion crop this year is the 
cheapest grown for the past 15 years. 
It is healthy, free from weeds and 
about three weeks late. We have de- 
voted to onions about 2500 acres which 
is 200 short of -normalt.—[W. W. B., 
Hardin County, 0O. 





Fields are in the best condftion I 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 
THE IRREGULAR ONION CROP 


Onions in Ohio Late But Normal—-New York Onion Fields Up 
to Average in Condition and Size--New England’s Crop 
Early and Large—Drouth in Western Fields 
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ever saw them. Acreage is about nor- 
mal which is 60 acres in Copley town- 
ship. We have had no offers of pur- 
chase.—[C. L., Summit County, O 
Onions are a little late but we have 
had very little disease or 
Acreage in the vicimity of Alvada is 
about 50 aeres which is in-fair condi- 
tion.—[T. N., Seneca County, O. 
Condition of crop is very good. 
Acreage about 3000, which is normal. 
{A. H., Hardin County, O. 


From New York Growers 


We have reduced acreage slightly 
and are now devoting 35 acres to the 
crop. Yield will be reduced about 1-3. 
Serious injury is worked by thrips.— 
cL. H. H., Orient, N ¥. 

Acreage has increased about 20% 
which makes our total this year 400 
acres. The crop is in any condition.— 
[C. B. H., Williamson, N ¥ 

Onion crop is looking good and 
about 80% as much acreage is planted 
this year as last. when we devoted 
100 acres to onions,—[B. B., Wayne 
County, N Y. 

Thrips are now werking on the on- 
ions but I do not regard them as se- 
rious. Condition is practically normal. 
Will grow about 700 acres this year.— 
{B. S., Madison County, N Y. 

Maggots and lice have worked much 
damage this year. In this vicinity we 
have grown about 2000 acres which 
is about normal. Condition of the 
growing crop is very good.—{G. V. S., 
Pilorida, N Y. 

In Hoosick township acreage is the 
same as usual and crop in good con- 
dition. Drouth ‘s severe. It does not 
seem possible that we will get a fair 
crop if rains do not come soon.— 
[F. D. N., Rensselaer County, N Y. 

Onion acreage is about the same as 
last year covering about three square 
miles. The crop is in good condition. 
{J. W., Florida, N Y. 

The crop is in fair condition, but 
blight has done some damage. Acre- 
age the same as last year, 1500. We 
are offered 2.50030 p bbl.—[E. D. 
H., FPlerida, N Y. 

‘About 2500 acres are devoted to 
onions, which is normalL Present 
Prospects are extra good and growth 
will be larger than last year. About 
25% of the fields are very weedy, due 
to lack of help... Crop is 10 days 
early. Seme are beginning to har- 
vest in early. fields. No prices have 
been mg for the °10 crop.—[J. R., 
Florida, N Y. 

Onions are free from weeds, but 
not from lice. Crop needs rain. Acre- 
age is neice increased, being 1000 
this year.—[W." J., Madison Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Expect to begin ees the lat- 
ter part of Aug. About acres which 
is the same as in ’09. Onions are 
strong and vigorous—[{M. C. C., 
Madison County, N Y. 


Condition is about normal, as is 


acreage, which ts 30 acres.—[E. L. 
C., Geneva, N Y. 
Maggots and thrips have done 


some damage, but not serious. Acre- 
age largest. ever, about 475 acres. 
Crop is in good condition —[L. C., 
Canastota, N Y. 

Acreage is increased about 25%, 
and we are now devoting i100 acres 
to onions. The crop is in good con- 
dition.—[W. H. L., Madison Coun- 


ty, NY. 
New England’s Early Crop 


There is a slight increase of acreage 
over last year when we devoted 1600 
acres to onions. Everything looks fa~ 
vorable. Onions moving at slightly 
lower prices than received last year. 
About $1 p bu has been paid.—{R. F. 
W., Hatfield, Mass. 

Thrips are active in some fields but 
the crop is suffering mostly from rain. 
We are offered $1.50 p bag for sets 
which are yielding 400 to bus p 
acre. Acreage is normal.—[G. M. H., 
Sunderland, Mass. 

If the drouth continues it is likely 
to do damage. Onion sets are selling 
at $1.35@1.50 p 100-Ib bag. Acreage 
is the same as usual, 300 acres.— 
{F. G. H., Sunderland, Mass. 

We are growing 26 acres of onions 
in this vicinity, which is slightly above 
normal. Extreme drouth threatens in- 
jury but crop is now in fair condition. 
[A. H. S., West Springfield, Mass. 

The onion crop in this township 
stands well but will need rain soon. 





raise no sets. —[H. C. R., North Had- 
ley, Mass. 

Onion acreage is very small com-< 
pared with a few years ago. Crop 
ge very peer.—[N. H. S., Southport, 

= 


Sets are now moving at 65@T5e p 
bu. Thrips are infesting some fields 
badly, but condition of plants is aver- 
age. Increase in acreage is about 10%, 
a total of 2700 acres.—[(C. V. O Co, 
Franklin County, Mass. 

Thrips have been very active and % 
of the crop is ruined by them. About 
180° acres are grown in vicinity of 
Northampton.—[E. N. F., 
County, Mass. 

Onion crop is not advanced suffi- 
ciently to contract. Acreage is larger 
than last year, being 700 to 800 acres. 
Condition is normal.—[J. P., Hatfield, 
Mass. 

The ground is too poor. No price 
has been set as yet. About 50% of 
the crop is in poor condition. We 
grow about 100 to 150 acres in this 
vicinity.—-(F. S. R.. Hadley, Mass. 


Conditions in Central States 


Acreage of onions is very much be- 
lew nermal. The crop is in fair con- 
dition. We have been quoted no prices 
for the crop.—[{K. R. D., South Hol- 
land, Ill. 

The onion crop is in good condition 
and acreage normal which is about.25 
acres.—[A. G. H., Manchester, Mich. 

I sheuld put the condition of the 
growing crep at 80%. We will harvest 
about 20 acres of onions which is nor- 
mal We are experiencing considera- 
bie drouth._-[W. D. C.,-Kellogg, Minn. 

Acreage is reduced about half be- 
cause of low prices last year. We have 
not over 250 acres devoted to onions 
in the county. Season has heen alto- 
gether too dry.—[F. J. H., Blue Harth 
County, Minn. 


Better Feeling in Crop Circles 


Weather conditions last week more 
favorable for corn than heretofore. 
Temperature was below normal every- 
where in belt except western Kansas 
and Nebraska; rainfall above normal 
everywhere except Iowa and WNe- 
braska. Cool weather prevented in- 
jury even where seasonal moisture is 
deficient and crop is generally im- 
proving with present condition better 
than a month ago. 

Rain at close of week through Iowa, 


Hampshire 








‘gan@ Nebraska relieved conditions in 


only district where the corn crop was 
in danger. 

Too much rain through Ohio and 
the lower Missouri valleys has inter- 
fered with the threshing of winter 
wheat. Complaints of ' damage in 
shock are numerous in this district, 
and the quality of the crop has been 
somewhat injured. The general qual- 
ity of the wheat crop, however, is 
good. During last week some thresh- 
ing was begun and returns from ma- 
chines now coming in indicate a rate 
of yield a little above the July 1 in- 


dication. The increase is not enough 
to materially change preliminary es- 
timates. but if maintained would 


show 400,000,000 crop of generally 
good sample. 

There has been no change in spring 
wheat situation but it is too late for 
rainfali to be of benefit. The spring 
wheat crop is made and harvest has 
begun. The situation in North Da- 
kota is a calamity there, and por- 
tions of Seuth Daketa and Minnesota 
have very small crops. Hastern South 
Dakota and central Minnesota are 
harvesting at least average crops. It 
is too early for estimates of total, but 
this has shrunk much from July 1 
indication. Some evidence, however, 
that total damage is being exagger- 
ated. The Canadian wheat crop con- 
tinues to decline and total will not 
reach half of earlier promise. Weather 
conditions for filling oats were almost 
perfect and yield is fully up te former 
promise. Crop all harvested except 
in the northwest, and quality of grain 
remarkably good. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who tilf it. 
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** Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” —Washingtow 
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Alfalfa Queen of Forage Crops 


An Interesting Undertaking in New Jersey---Ten Acres Yielded Over 30 Tons at First Cutting---Second Crop 
Cut Early in July and Yielded Well--Alfalfa Highly Regarded by Station Workers—-Methods to 
Observe in Growing in Eastern Territory--By Prof T. C. Minckler of New Jersey 


HE 10-acre field that was seeded with 

alfalfa after oats and peas on Au- 

gust 24 dast, made a remarkable 

growth during early fall, wintered 
exceptionally well, and _ started growth 
very early in spring. The early spring 
rains seemed to come just at the right time 
to insure steady growth, and despite the unfa- 
vorable conditions that usually eause a crop 
that is heavy to lodge, the field stood up 
remarkably well, and the first cutting was 
made on Decoration day. This crop was 
carefully cured by persistent use of the ted- 
der, and side delivery rake, and after it had 
been well sweated and entirely dried in the 
cock, it was weighed and mowed away, the 
total yield being 30 tons and 850 pounds of 
well-cured hay from the 10 acres; or an aver- 


age of more than three fons of delicious hay 
to the acre. Considering the fact that a ton 
of alfalfa hay is equivalent in feeding value, 
from a protein standpoint alone to a ton of 
bran, the value of this one cutting can be 
easily calculated as worth $75 an acre. This 
is not all. The second crop has maae an 
extraordinary growth, due to the favorable 
season conditions, and we are cutting now 
the second crop, which bids fair to yieid more 
than two tons an acre of the very choicest 
quality hay. The two-year-old field of five 
acres that yielded a total of 4.4 tons of cured 
hay last year, and it will be remembered 
that the season was a very dry one, produced 
2.7 tons an acre for the first cutting, and 
is equally as good as the 10-acre feld at the 
present writing. The five-year-old field is in 


excellent condition, and -the second crop is 
even better than the first one, which pro- 
duced over 14 tons an acre of green forage 
for the dairy herd. 

That this great crop, alfalfa, is queen of 
the forage world has been evidenced at this 
station, and the remarxable demonstration 
this year has exceeded the expectations of all 
concerned. Further evidence of its supérior- 
ity as a soil improver as well as a yielder of 
prime feed is shown by the season's crop of 
corn and oats and peas, where they have 
been grown on soil following alfalfa. The 
corn is more thrifty, of far better color, grows 
almost twice as fast as that near by on 
fields fertilized in the same way, but not 
having produced a legume crop during the 

[To Page 86.] 














PROFITABLE FIELD OF EARLY WAKEFIELD CABBAGE 


Concerning this field of Early Jersey Wakefield cabbage, A. P. Seabrook of Cumberland county, N J, writes that the seed was sown 
Sept 15, plints transplanted November 20 in rows 2 inches apart and about 1 inch asunder in cold frames. At the approach of severe 
weather, the frames were covered with sash which were removed in sunshiny weather, when the temperature was above freezing, so the 
plants received plenty of air. The field was plowed in the fall 9 inches deep, broadcasted with 25 tons of stable manure to the acre and 


plowed again in the spring, 7 or 8 inches deep as early as possible. 
30 inches apart and 1000 pounds of fertilizer plowed in the rows. 


After harrowing till very fine, rows were marked out east and west 
A slight ridge was thrown up and the plants were set on the south side 


15 inches asunder. When well started in the field 200 pounds of nitrate of soda was applied to the acre and in 10 days or two weeks a 
second application was given. About 15,000 plants were grown and the heads were soldat an average of 4 cents each. In this patch there 
was three-fourths of an acre and the return was about $400. After the crop was off; the land was set to celery and lettuce, so that three 


crops. were secured in one year. 
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BUILDING FOR’ 


POULTRY PROFITS 


Constructing a Concrete Hen House 


Advantages in This Building Material---Damp Proof and Vermin Proof--Details of a Model Poultry House and 
Requisites in Its Construction---Dimensions and Arrangement of Forms to Hold the Concrete-— 
Estimate Cost of Finished Structure---By A. A. Houghton of Wayne County, Michigan 


Two advantages of the concrete poultry 
house are warmth in winter and coolness in 
summer. Drafts may be avoided by the use 
of the King system of ventilation, which is 
easy to install and supplies fresh air freely 
‘while removing foul odors. The construction 

PERCH 1"x2” of perches, shown in de- 

— —— tail, provides a channel 
for oil, which protects the 
fowls against lice and 
mites, the floor being of 
concrete prevents rats or 
other animals from mak- 

PERCH SUPPORT ing entrance in the usual 
way. It is not satisfactory for poultry unless 
covered with earth or gravel 3 or more inches 
deep. The plan shows that the floor is laid 
slanting under the perches, so that all drop- 
pings can be easily drawn with a hoe through 
the openings for that purpose along one side 
of the building. This facilitates easy and quick 
cleaning. Water may also be used freely, 
because it will rapidly drain away. 

Excellent drainage and proof against damp- 
ness is provided by building the foundation 
walls 12 inches above ground level, and filling 
with earth upon which the concrete floor is 
made. The floor may be 8 to 12 inches above 
ground level. The building illustrated is 
planned for four pens, with a capacity of 25 
fowls each and plenty of room 
for feeding and _ caring. A 
larger building may be figured on 
the basis of the cost in this case 

The building is 40x10 and 8 
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place. The two openings for center slides are 
9 feet from each end. The openings for the 
removal of droppings are set on the opposite 
side of the building, the bottoms resting on 
the foundation wall. The first one at the door 
is set 2 feet 6 inches from the corner of the 
building and is but 5 feet 6 inches long. The 








Concrete Poultry House 


other three are 6 feet long and placed 4 feet 
apart, thus bringing them in the center of 
each pen. The outside door frame is also 
placed in position. 

So much being made ready, the concrete is 
filled into the molds deep enough to cover 
the slides with about 1 ineh of conerete. . Then 
% ineh reinforcing rods with stirrup rods 
projecting upward are fastened to slanting %- 
inch rods with wire ties, so they will remain 
in an upright position. The horizontal rods 
must project at least 6 inches on each side 
beyond the openings they span. After the 
reinforcing rods are placed, the eoncrete is 
carefully filled around them and thoroughly 


(ihe 


” at their ends. 
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of the rafter, thus making 
them weather proof. 

In molding the mono- 
lithic wall the 2x4 pieces 
are set up in the same man- 
ner as studs in a balloon 
frame building. They are 
placed plumb and the mold- 
ing boards lightly nailed. It 
is important that the 2x4 
pieces be securely fastened at top and bottom, 
so the weight of the concrete will not force 
them out of plumb. Shrinkage of the con- ~ 
crete must be provided for around the door 
and window frames. This may be remedied 
by nailing a l-inch cleat 
around the window 
frames at the center of 
the frame on the out- 
side. Forms from the 
outside walls may be 
safely removed when the 
concrete is four days old. 
Forms for center walls 
are built 24 inches high, 
6 inches thick and 10 feet apart on the cen- 
ters. The door frames between the pens are 
placed and the boards lightly tacked to them 
Concrete is filled in and with 
the top course l-inch strips are imbedded in 
the concrete on each side | inch 
from the outside edge, first mold- 
ing a channel for oil 1 inch wide 
and leaving a 2-inch wide strip 
of concrete in the center for the 


PLATE AND RAFTER 





WINDOW FRAME IN 
PLACE 





feet high. Each pen is 9x9 feet, 


roost supports to rest on. 





4 inches inside of walls. All 


The floor is laid 3 inches deep 





pens are connected by doors and 


of same mixture as the side 





separated above the walls for 
perches by wire netting. A 
trench excavated 20.inches deep 
and 7% inches wide is filled to 
the ground level with a mixture 
of one part cement to eight of 
coarse sand and gravel solidly 
tamped. Forms are erected for 
the foundation wall around the 
outside of the building. These 
walls are 7 inches thick and 12 high, made of 
@ mixture of one part cement to six of fine 
gravel. The foundation wail is not needed 
for the inside walls, as they do not carry the 
same. weight. Window and door frames 
should be of 2x6 lumber for the top and sides, 
with 2x8 for the sills. These are made to 
fit the size of sash desired. The openings 
for slides into the runs are 12x12 inches and 
built of 2x6 material. Open- 
ings upon the opposite side 
to remove droppings are 
2x6, except the sills, which 
are 2x3. 

Forms for the main 
walls are erected 6 inches 
apart, using 2x4 lumber as 
molding boards. This lum- 
ber is to be used for the 
roof sheeting and rafters, 
so there is no extra ex- 
pense for it. The forms 
are made 24 inches high 
and 4 feet 6 inches long. 

' Slide openings are placed 4 
feet 6 inches from each 

s end; they rest on the foun- 

dation wall and are lightly 
nailed to the molding 
boards to hold them in 








VENTILATING 
SYSTEM 


GROUND PLAN OF CONCRETE HOUSE 


tamped to the hight of the molding boards, 
viz, 24 inches, 

The four windows are now placed and more 
molding boards added to bring the forms up 
to the tops of the window frames. These 
forms are then filled with tamped cement. 
Other molding boards are added until the 
eaves are reached. In the last course 2x4 
scantling is added on the two sides, as shown 
in detail. This makes a plate to which the 
rafters may be spiked. It is imbedded in the 
concrete on the outside edge of the wali, the 
inside space being filed with concrete, which 
may be carried up to the roof sheathing to 
prevent all drafts. 

Rafters are cut 7 feet 6 inches long with a 
12-inch projection at the eaves. The two 
rafters at each end are placed as a guide to 
hold the gabies. The molding boards are 
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Oe lee 
Floor with Gravel Depressicn 


then carried up at each end to place the 
concrete even with the rafters. The placing 
of the gable windows completes the ends of 
the building. The rafters are in the center 
of the wall at each end with 2 inches of con- 
crete om each. side even with the top edge 


walls. Under the perches a 3- 
inch board is placed upright 4 
feet 6 inches from the side wall, 
so as to come outside the space 
under the perches. The slant- 
ing part of the floor is then laid 
from this point to the openings 
to remove the droppings. The 
main part of. the floor is cov- 
ered with a 3-inch layer of 
gravel, to be renewed as often as necessary. 
Concrete runways to the slides are made 24x 
24 inches, 12 inches high, by placing boards 
against the foundation walls and filling with 
concrete in the slanting form shown. 

The building is now complete with the 
exception of inside work. Inside doors are 
made of 1x3-inch material, nailed together to 
make a frame covered with wire netting. 
They are 30 inches by 6-feet 6 inches. Two 
strips of wire netting are ysed above the 
perches on the inside walls, to separate the 
pens and make the partitions 8 feet high. 
The nests are placed under each window and 
above the slides. Here they are out of the - 
way. Feeding boxes and 
watering troughs are put. 
in any handy place. 

Ventilating fiues may 
be easily and cheaply in- 
Stalled while the building 
is being constructed. They 
are built of 1x2-inch lum- 
ber for the sides and are 
7 feet long. They re- 
quire 14 pieces of 1x2-inch 
stuff for the larger fresh 
air intakes. Tin is nailed sLip= AND WINDOW 
to the sides of the flues. DETAIL 


[To Page 89.} 
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VALUE OF THE PURE-BRED SIRE 


E, 8. SAVAGE, CORNELL AGRI COLLEGE 


In 1888 the Cornell university herd con- 
tained one pure-bred yearling heifer, Glista. 
From this cow the present Holstein herd at 
the station has been developed. There are 
now in the station herd 19 pure-bred Hol- 
stein cows, whose average production last 
year of butter fat was 313 pounds, and 23 
pure-bred heifers, who have not yet com- 
pleted a year’s record. A short history of 
the development of this family is a fine illus- 
tration of the value of pure-bred sires in a 
herd. The pure-bred herd of Holsteins has 
been entirely developed from this one cow, 
Glista, since 1888, by the use of five pure-bred 
bulls, purchased by the station from time 
to time. Any farmer can do the same with 
good care and management. 

In 1878, Prof I. P. Roberts imported from 
Europe some Holstein cows for H. G. White 
of Syracuse. Later Prof Roberts purchased 
from Mr White a granddaughter of one of 
these cows. This cow was called Dena. 
Glista, the cow with which the Glista family 
was started, was the granddaughter of Dena. 
The offspring of Glista with their records, 
are given in the following article. 


The Influence of Sires 


To show the influence of each sire in the 
family, the yearly records of his daughters 
and their dams are averaged. The results 
are shown as follows: 

Netherland Remus—tThis bull bred to 
Glista, sired Glista 2d, who averaged 161] 
pounds of butter fat. Glista 3d, who aver- 
aged 272 pounds and Glista 4th, who averaged 
384 pounds. He was also bred to Glista 2d, 
with Glista Netherland, resulting who pro- 
duced 342 pounds of butter fat. Thus the 
two dams averaged 193 pounds of butter fat 
and the offspring 290 pounds. 

Sir Beets De Kol—This bull bred to Glista 
Netherland sired Glista De Kol, who aver- 
aged 356 pounds, and Glista Alpha, who aver- 
aged 412 pounds. He was also bred to Glista 
4th, with Glista Beta, resulting with an aver- 
age of 404 pounds butter fat. In this case 
the dams averaged 363 pounds butter and 
the daughters 391 pounds. 

Earl Korndyke De Kol was bred to Glista 
4th and the following daughters were born: 
Glista Delta, with 423 pounds; Glista Theta, 
with 403 pounds; and Glista Eta, with 413 
pounds. “He was also bred to Glista Beta 
with Glista Lambda, a 402-pound cow result- 
ing; to Glista Netherland with Glista Epsilon, 
a 355-pound cow resulting; to Glista Epsilon 
with Glista Nu, a 345-pound cow resulting; 
to Glista DeKol with Glista Gamma, a 549- 
pound cow, and Glista Iota, a 497-pound cow 
resulting; to Glista Gamma with Glista Mu, 
a 367-pound cow resulting. The average of 
the various dams was 398 pounds and of the 
daughters 417 pounds. 

Dutch Hengerveld Korndyk~ was bred to 
Glista De Kol with Glista Omicron, a 385- 
pound cow, and Glista Tau, a 289-pound cow 
resulting; to Glista Alpha with Glista Pi, a 
249-pound cow, and Glista Phi, a 245-pound 
cow resulting; to Glista Epsilon with Glista 
Upsilon, a 230-pound cow resulting; to Glista 
Theta with Glista Rho, a 435-pound cow re- 
sulting; to Glista Eta with Glista Xi, a 228- 
pound cow and Glista Sigma, a 403-pound 
cow resulting. The Cams averaged 388 and 
the daughters 308. 

Small Hopes Korndyke De Kol—tThis bull 
was bred to Glista Pi with Glista Omega, a 
332-pound cow resulting; to iGlista Lambda 
with Glista Chi, a 312-pound cow resulting; 
to Glista Beta with Glista Carlotta, a 324- 
pound cow; to Glista Theta with Glista Psi, a 
396-pound cow; to Glista Eta .with Glista 
Corinne, a 23l-pound cow resulting. In this 
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Second Generation: Glista Netherland 
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Fifth Generation: Glista Mu 


SIX GENERATIONS OF COWS 


In an unbroken line six genérations of cows 
are here pictured. The butter fat has ad- 
vanced from 225 to 349 pounds. It is a strik- 
ing illustration of good breeding. 
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ease the dams averaged 374 pounds and the 
daughters 319 pounds. 

As to the development of the Glista family, 
the average production by generations runs 
as follows: The first generation, 225 pounds 
butter fat; second, 272 pounds; third, 397 
pounds; fourth, 354 pounds; fifth, 345 pounds, 
and sixth 349 pounds. In reference to the use 
of the bulls in the development of this family 
Netherland Remus had four daughters, who 
averaged 290 pounds; Sir Beets De Kol three 
daughters, who averaged 391 pounds; Earl 
Korndyke De Kol nine daughters, who aver- 
aged 417 pounds; Dutch Hengerveld Korn- 
dyke eight daughters, who averaged 308, and 
Small Hopes Korndyke De Kol five daughters, 
who averaged 319 pounds. 

The influence of Netherland Remus, Sir 
Beets De Kol and Earl Korndyke De Kol was 
very marked. Dutch Hengerveld Korndyke 
did considerable damage to the family since 
the average of his daughters was 80 pounds 
of fat less than the average of their dams. 
Also by comparing the records of two of his 
daughters, Glista Omicron, 385 pounds of fat, 
and Glista Tau, 289 ‘pounds of fat, with the 
records of two of their daughters of Earl 
Korndyke De Kol, Glista Gamma 549 pounds 
of fat and Glista Iota 497 pounds of fat, it is 
easily seen how inferior he was to Ear! Korn- 


dyke De Kol. Yet he did not carry the 
average below the average of the first gen- 
eration nor below the 300-pound mark. Small 


Hopes Korndyke De Kol does not seem to have 


chad as great an influence as the first three 


bulls named, but two of his daughters have 
only completed at the present time their 
records with their first calf and the other 
three daughters have only been through two 
lactation. periods, hence it is reasonable to 
believe that the average of his daughters 
will be raised materially. 

The cost of the bulls was as follows: 
Netherland Remus, $250; Sir Beets De Kol, 
$100; Earl Korndyke De Koi, $70; Dutch 
Hengerveld Korndyke, %50; Small Hopes 
Korndyke De Kol, $50, a total cost of $520. 


Have These Bulls Paid for Themselves? 


The total cost of these bulls was $520. The 
question naturally arises, Have they paid for 
themselves? It answers itself. The increase in 
production of these cows over the production 
of a herd as represented by old Glista, has 
been enough to pay for the bulls many times 
over. Take Glista as the representative of a 
herd at the start, whose average production 
of butter fat was 225 pounds and the average 
records of all her offspring, 29 in number. 
The average yearly production of these off- 


spring is 350 pounds, showing an increase 
due to the influence of the five bulls of 125 
pounds of butter fat. This at 23 cents a 


pound for butter fat is $31.25. Multiplying 
$31.25 by 29, the result is $906.25, which rep- 
resents the money value of the increased 
production of the Glist> family in one year 
over the production of the first dam. This 
amount covers the cost of the bulls $520, and 
leaves $376.25 toward covering the cost of 
mistakes in breeding. Besides, these bulls 
have been used on the grades in the station 
herd at the same time and with equally 
good results in production, as could be shown 
from the records of the station, if space would 
permit. The illustrations given with this 
article show a direct line from mother to 
daughter, through five generations. 

done in the building up of a pure-bred herd 
from one female. From an economic stand- 
point, the records show that no farmer can 
afford to use anything but pure-bred bulls. A 
fairly well bred bull wil) pay for himself 
many times over in increased production in 
a grade herd, and if a start is made with one 
or two pure-bred females, a pure-bred herd 
can be developed in a very reasonable space 
of time. 
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An Optimist on Wheat Production 


The future wheat supply of the 
United States is discussed by Prof M. 
A. Carleton of the bureau of plant 
industry in the newly printed year 
book of the department of agricul- 
ture. He anticipates that more land 
will be brought under the wheat crop 
in the years to come. He thinks that 
by the year 1950, a wheat acreage of 
about 80 million acres is not improb- 
able. The area now under this crop 
is some 50 millions. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that, exclusive of 
Alaska, there were, according to offi- 
cial figures for 1908, 387,000,000 acres 
of government lands unappropriated 
and unreserved, and that probably 
upward of 100 million acres of these 
lands will be included in farms. 

“There will be other additions 
from present Indian _ reservations,” 
says Prof Carleton, “from western 
Texas, from reclamation of swamp 
lands, ete. Add to these the natural 
expansicn of farm area in the older 
states, and it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect nearly 3C0 million acres of addi- 
tional farm area in the next 40 years. 
The present wheat acreage appears 
to be approximately 4.4% of the farm 
area; by 1950 the proportion should 
reasonably reach 6%. 


Anticipates Larger Rate of Yield 


“We come now to another topic 
eoncerning which an erroneous opin- 
fon has prevailed for some time. In 
Fecent literature, repeated statements 
have been made leading one to infer 
that acre yields of wheat are decreas- 
ing in this country. As a matter of 
fact, acre yields are not decreasing, 
but, on the other hand, have consid- 
erably increased, showing that farm- 
ers are already giving more attention 
to better. -sethods, to cultivation and 
using better varieties. Since about 
1870, our wheat yield to the acre has 
On the basis 
of our present acreage of 46,400,000 
acres, this. has given us an increase 
fm production of 74,000,000° bushels 
above what it would be at the rate 
prevailing 40 years ago. At the same 





‘vate of increase, the added yield per 


acre by the year 1950 would be 4.2 
‘bushels, 

“This increase in acre yields, how- 
ever, goes on much more rapidly 
gach decade, as there is a more rapid 
@iffusion of knowledge of improved 


@methods and seed selection, use of 
Detter varieties, etc. All farming will 
also become more intensive. Six 


bushels of actual increase in acre 
yield by 1950, or about 20 bushels te 
fhe acre, is therefore surely a safe 
estimate, Twenty bushels per acre 
@n a basis of 80,000,000 acres, the es- 
fimate for 1950, will furnish 1,600,- 
000,000 bushels wheat. Twenty bush- 
els to the acre in yield is still much 
below what is actually being ob- 
tained even now in places in Europe; 
fn Germany it is 24.8 bushels, im 
Great Britain 32.6.” 


_— 


Sale of Tobacco—J. C. C., Ohio: 


‘A landlord and tenant together 
own a quantity of tobacco. The land- 
lord sent would-be purchasers to ex- 
amine the tobacco who claim the ten- 
ant agreed to sell the whole amount 
to them. The iandlord claims the ten- 
ant did not agree to sell and that the 
jwould-be’ purchasers misrepresented 
ithe condition in which they found the 
icbacco. Are the would-be purchas- 
ers entitled to the tobacco? They are 
mot uniess the tenant either made a 
delivery of the tobacco, signed a writ- 
jten agreement to sell or received a part 
payment. A constructive delivery will 
ibe sufficient. 





An Average Yield—Golden Dent corn 
yielded 53.8 bushels p acre, Rielly’s 
favorite 52.9, Hudson’s Lenning 57.7, 
(Lead’s Yellow Dent 59.3 in central In- 
diana, as stated in the report of the 
Gndiana experiment station concerning 
its tests during four years. 
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Alfalfa Queen of Forage Crops 


[From Page 83] 





past few years. Success with al- 
falfa at the college farm is 
based largely upon the follow- 


ing practices: First, the selection 
of a field that is naturally well drained 
and: that has evidenced productivity 
by producing an average-crop of corn. 
In other words, naturally well-drained 
fields that have grown a successful 
crop of corn can safely be seeded for 
alfalfa, providing that the land is 
well limed, by applying 1% tons of 
burned limestone, or double the 
amount of ground limestone; Second, 
the supplying of an abundance of 
mineral! fertilizer, rather than barn 
yard manure, the mixture applied at 
the time of. seeding, and the field top 
dressed with the same amount after 
the first crop each year, being 150 
pounds of ground bone, 200 pounds 
of acid phosphate, and 50 pounds of 
muriate of potash; Third, the use of 
oats and peas as the crop preceding 
alfalfa, the same being drilled as 
early as is possible in the spring us- 
ing equal parts by measure of re- 
cleaned oats, and Michigan grown 
Canada Field peas o the extent of 
three bushels an acre; Fourth, the 
harvesting of this oats and pea crop 
either as green forage during the lat- 
ter part of June, or the curing of 
same into hay during the first week 
in July, and then immediately plow- 
ing this ground and summer fallow- 
ing it to destroy the weeds during 
the hot weather, and at the same time 
conserve enough moisture by means 
of the dust muich to germinate the 
30 pounds of alfalfa seed that are 
sown as near August 15 as is possi- 
ble, after the ground has been thor- 
oughly prepared, and the surface 
rolled until it is free from clods so 
as to enable an even distribution of 
seed over the entire area. Fifteen 






~~ 


Prof Voorhees has remarked “taat 
the proper time to sow alfalfa in this 
section is on August 15 at 9 o’clock 
in the morning.” The use of oats and 
peas as a crop preceding alfalfa is 
especially desirable, inasmuch as it 
imsures the farmer one sure crop of 
either excellent forage or palatable 
hay, and the experience at the farm 
here proves that the effect of the peas 
being a legume on the soil is especial- 
ly favorable for after growth of the 
alfalfa plants. It is evident from the 
yield already harvested that we will 
harvest the equivalent of 100 tons of 
cured hay from the 17 acres of alfalfa 
how established at the College farm, 
which is more than an average of 6 
tons of $25 hay an acre. This should be 
an impetus to every live stock farmer 
and every dairyman should attempt 
to establish at least a small area on 
his farm. Records show that this 
crop has been successfully grown in 
every county in New Jersey, and that 
it is largely a question of thorough 
preparation of the soil, the use of an 
abundance of Hime, liberal applica- 
tion of mineral fertilizer, careful in- 
oculation with soil, and cven distribu- 
tion of high-grade seed of good ger- 
mination under the conditions present 
at the time of seeding. With our 
present crop of alfalfa i. will make it 
possible for us to maintain the herd 
of dairy cattle, numbering over 50, 
largely by use of ensilage, and alfalfa 
hay, supplemented by oat and pea 
hay, and a very small amount of pur- 
chased concentrates. 


Chick Growing—The most important 
points in managing the mother hen 
and her brood are first to have the 
hen in good health, and second, to 
have the chicks watched from parent 
stock that is not inbred or from stock 
that is fed on soft feed or forced for 
eggs. Natural health is the prime 
requisite, both ‘n breeding stock and 





























AN ATTRACTIVE HORSE BARN 


This structure here outlined, is a Missouri product, and has conider- 
able merit te be discerned upon looking at the design. 


pounds of seed should be broad casted 
each way with a wheel barrow seeder 
after which the ground is gone over 
with a spiked tooth harrow, and later 
firmed with a roller, 

Previous to the time of seeding, 
preferably on a cloudy day or late in 
the evening, from three to five hun- 
dred pounds of screened inoculating 
soil taken from the field that has suc- 
cessfully grown a vigorous crop of al- 
falfa should be applied te an acre, 
and immediately worked into the soil 
by means of a spiked tooth harrow. 
Of course only the very best Kansas 
or Utah grown seed should be used, 
and under no circumstances should 
this valuable seed be distributed on 
soil that is known to be weedy or that 
is sour from the lack of lime or not 
prepared in the very best possible 
manner. Prompt germination of all 
seed is necessary for good stand, and 
the success or failure of this queenly 
crop depends largely upon whether 
the ground is thoroughly covered 
with plants capable of sending out 
strong. vigorous shoots from the 
crown, and thus checking the growth 
of troublesome weeds or grasses that 
will in time crowd out the tender 
plants. 

‘The importance of the time of seed- 
ing cannot be too highly emphasized. 


in the mother hen. At all times the 
hen must be kept free from lice, so 
she will not communicate these pests 
te her brood. A large, roomy coop 
is also important. It should permit 
the chicks to run in fresh grass when- 
ever the dew is off. In the coop, 
however, the ground should be soft, 
and if the coop is floored it should 
be liberally spread with road-dust 
changed at frequent intervals. Filoor- 
less coops, however, are usually pref- 
erable on dry ground. Pure water is 
necessary at all times and dry feed, 
such as cracked corn, wheat, millet, 
ground bone and small pieces of meat 
should be available at all times. Grit 
and crumbled corn meal cake, or bread 
crumbs with plenty of run for the 
young chicks till the hen is given her 
liberty, are also necessary. Broods 
handled in this way should reach ma- 
turity with less than 5% loss.—([Clark- 
ville Poultry Farm, Mercer Co, N J. 


Depth to Cultivate Corn Ground— 
At the Wisconsin experiment station 
cultivation 8 inches deep left the 
ground more moist below the culti- 
vated iayer than cultivation 1% 
inches deep, and these results have 


in the main been confirmed by similar 
experiments at the Utah station. 











Weird tales, these, in the public press. 
The mewspapers and magazines un- 
earth some wonderful experiences in 
farming, and outside the range of the 
experiment stations, too. Here are a 
few of the Munchausen tales culled 
from exchanges. 

Joseph Junette, a farmer living near 
Alton, Ill, last season made $15 a day 
from 15 ducks which had been 
trained to clear potato patehes of 
bugs. He put the ducks in a pen on a 
potato bug ration only and when they 
broke loose, the appetite was exclusive 
for the soft shell Colorado crab and 
these birds would go through a patch 
of potatoes like a neighborhood scan- 
dal. Farmers were willing to pay 
$1.50 per hour ,‘’or the services of the 
brigade. 

A resident of Watertown, a village 
in Connecticut, keeps bees. His next 
door neighbor, was much annoyed by 
visiting bees on his premises and 
finally, stung in so many places that 
he claims he was incapacitated fcr 
work, brought suit against the owners 
of the bees for $100 damages and the 
court awarded him $16.55 and costs. 

The prize duck, Rhadamanthus, met 
an untimely end at Des Moines, Ia, 
through partaking of a hearty meal of 
yeast. A pan of this effervescent leaven 
stood on the back porch, tempted the 
foolish duck, which promptly gobbled 
it all. In a short time behold a re- 


.markable fatality. Rhady, not being 


made of boiler plate, was unable to 
withstand the high pressure when the 
gastric juices began to get in their 
work, and the steady expansion of the 
dirigible finally proved its undoing. 
The bird exploded with a loud report 
and a part of its anatomy struck a by- 
stander in the eye, requiring the im- 
mediate attention of a surgeon—for 
the man. Rhady did not even require 
the services o/ an undertaker. 


a 


Type in Potatoes—The three points 
which go to make up a good potato 
from the point of view of the house-* 
wife are: Good flavor, smoothness 
and a minimum of waste in prepara- 
tion. The amount of waste depends 
upen the size and shape of the po- 
tato, the texture and condition of the 
skin, and the number and depth of 
the eyes. Potatoes which are smooth 
and without irregularities in form, 
and in which the eyes are not unus- 
ually deep, pare with the least waste. 
The eyes should be few and shallow. 
From nine to 12 are found upon the 
ideal type of potato, while. on the 
poorer types the number may run 
from 20 to 30 or more. 


A Handy Fencé Marker—In con- 
structing wire fence it is a great time- 
saver if you have a guide to enable 
you to place each wire upon the post 
at the proper distance from those be- 
low. The construction of such a guide 
is but a moment’s work, and is ac- 
complished by using a strip of lum- 
ber the hight of post above ground, 
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The Fence Marker 
Upon this you mark the exact dis- 
tance apart you wish each wire, and 
at these marks drive a small nail 
with head projecting three-quarters 
of an inch. It is then a simple mat- 
ter to set this guide up beside ths 
post, and by placing the wires as 
shown in illustration the exact place 
to staple to post is accurately shown, 

















Independent Threshing Pays 


WILLIAM M’ARTHUR, IOWA 





Eight years ago my father and 
uncle bought a small threshing outfit 
for $500. The separator had a 32-inch 
cylinder and the engine was a very 
handy 12-horse power tractor. The 
outfit had only been used three seasons 
and was in excellent condition. This 
may seem to be an extraordinary 
bargain, but it is not uncommon for 
much larger machines in the same 
eondition to sell for $700 or $800. 

This machine has given us inde- 
pendence from the ever-coming, but 
non-arriving professional thresher. 
When our grain is ready we thresh, 
Our total force for threshing is only 
12 men, six to haul bundles, and six 
to operate the machine and care for 
the straw and grain. Our average 
run is from 1000 to 1200 bushels per 
day. To thresh the entire 120 acres 
on the two farms seldom takes over 
5% days. To secure help we thresh 
for four of our neighbors when our 
threshing is finished. In this way the 
labor is greatly economized for a 
small crew working together steadily 
take more interest in the work and 
accomplish much more than an ever- 
shifting crew. 


Makes Shock Threshing Possible 


A great advantage of our outfit is 
that we are able to thresh out of the 
shock. An advantage of shock thresh- 
ing is that the work of stacking is 
elimina‘ed. Few farmers nowadays 
know ho~ to build a really good grain 
stack. Hired help is aiso hard to se- 
cure at that time of the year. Grain 
threshed from the shock will have 
good color for market demands and 
there is little danger of its heating in 
the bin unless the bins are large. 

There is very little difference in ac- 
tual cost between stack and shock 
threshing. Considering that three 


GETTING MOST 


men can stack 10 acres a day it 
would take 28 days’ labor to stack 86 
acres. Allowing for a yield of 45 
bushels per acre it would take the 
average machine fully two days to 
thresh 80 acres from the stack. In 
addition to the machine crew this 
would require 12 men each day or 
24 days’ labor for threshing. The 
threshing charges on 3600 bushels at 
2 cents per bushel would amovnt to 
$72. Allowing $2 per day for 48 days’ 
labor, the total cost for stacking and 
threshing SO acres is $168 or $2.10 
per acre. 

A machine which will thresh 1800 
bushels per day from stacks will do 
well to average 1800 bushels in shock 
threshing. To thresh 80 acres in would 
reqtire 2% days. The help required 
would be about 14 men per day or 35 
days’ labor. At %2 per day this would 
amount to $70. Where 2 cents is 
charged for stock threshing, 2% cents 
is usually charged for shock thresh- 
ing. Hence, the charges on 3600 
bushels would amount to $90. Add- 
ing together the cost of labor and 
threshing we have a total cost of $160 
for 80 acres or exactly $2 per acre. 

Therefore, we see that there is a 
slight advantage in favor of shock 
threshing. But where variation in 
expenses occurs it is most likely to 
affect shock threshing. Accidents and 
unfavorable- weather conditions are 
less likely to affect stack threshing. 


It takes 66 days’ labor to thresh 
our 120 acres. At $2 per day this 
would amount to $130. Adding to 


this $25 interest and $30 depreciation 
in value of machine and $50 annually 
for repairs, shelter_and supplies, the 
total cost for threshing 120 acres is 
$237, or $1.97 per acre. Thus it is 
readily seen that we could afford to 
keep the threshing outfit to thresh 
our Own grain only, a run of less than 
six days. But in threshing for the 
neighbors who exchange help with us 
we make a run of about seven days, 





























































































































































































































CLEANING ONION SETS 


After onion sets are harvested they are.air-dried and then rubbed as 


seen above. 
away freely. 
herland county; N J. 





A windy day is chosen for this work so-that the dust will blow 
This view was taken on the farm of John W. Nichols of Cum- 


OUT OF CROPS 


threshing fully 7500 bushels. A. 2% 
cents per bushel this amounts. to 
$187.50. Deducting from this: $70, 
the operating expenses for seven days 
at $10 per Cay, we haveaclear profit 
of $117.50. Deducting this last profit 
from $237, the original cost of thresh- 
ing our 120 acres, we have reduced 
our expenses to $119.50, or practi- 
cally $1 per acre. 

These figures are 
average of eight seasons. We have 
reduced the cost fully one-half. We 
get our grain threshed when it is in 
the best condition. The threshing 
period is reduced to two weeks and 
our fall work is not interfered with 
by having to return threshing help 
every few days. Lastly, we have a 
good engine which we use from 12 to 
15 days a year for filling silos, sawing 
wood and grinding. 


>. 


The Cotton Industry of Russia is 
important, more particularly in the 
matter of manufacture. As to pro- 
duction, extension seems to be entire- 
ly dependent upon further develop- 
ment of the irrigation system, says a 
recent consular report. Even with 
the present imperfect rotation sys- 
tem, in which preference is given cot- 
ton, the utmost limits of fertile lands 
available for cotton culture seem to 
be reached. The Russian. govern- 
ment, however, is» trying to enlarge 
the area under this crop, and man- 
ufacturers complain over the high 
prices they are obliged to pay for 
American cotton. Russian manufac- 
turers are very hostile toward the 
American market, which they claim 
has been forced unnecessarily high 
by speculators. 
million acres of land are under cot- 
ton in Asiatic Russia. 


taken from an 








Phosphorus-Hungry Soils—In 
ripening of our cereal 
three-fourths of the phosphorus 
passes into the grain, while about | 
three-fourths of the potassium re- 
mains in the straw; hence the system 
of farming under which the grain is 
shipped away and the straw is kept 
at home results in a much larger 
draft upon the soil stores of phos- 
phorus than of potassium. In the 
growth of live stock, also, there is a 
large consumption of phosphorus for 
bone formation, whereas almost no 
potassium is called for. Again when 
milk is sold off the farm it carries 
with it a relatively large. proportion 
of phosphorus; in fact, it only 
when the straw goes to the paper 
mill and the hay to the city that the 
draft of potassium begins to keep pace 
with that of phosphorus in ordinary 
farming. In truck farming, of course, 
the conditions are reversed. This ex- 
plains why our fields, which have 
been long in cultivation, show such a 
hunger for phosphorus, and also 
shows us that manure cannot be a 
well-balanced fertilizer for such soils. 


the 
crops about 


is 


Our experiments indicate that for 
phosphorus-hungry soils the effec- 
tiveness of manure may be nearly 


doubled. by reinforcing it with a car- 


Something like one | 





For Breakfast— 


Post 
oasties 


with cream or milk. 


The smile that follows will 
last all day— 


“The Memory Lingers”’ 


Sold by Grocers. 
Pkgs. 10c and I5Sc. 





POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











TONS 

















rier of phosphorus; in fact, as be- 
tween the manure taken without 
treatment from an open barnyard | 


and that taken fresh from tNe stable 
and reinforced with phosphorus, the 
effect has been more than doubled.— 
[Charles E. Thorne, Ohio Exper Sta. 





Why Cabbage Decays—The recent 
government publication dealing with 
the causes of decay of cabbage in 
storage states that soft rot and leaf 
blight are the immediate causes of 
this decay. The organisms which 


cause decay gain access to the leaf! 


through bruises and injuries due to 
the careless handling, and through 
leaves infected with black rot. Care- 
ful handling in harvest and sorting 
out of all bruised or infected heads 
will do much toward removing ex- 
tensive loss during storage. 


The Frequent Failure of Dewberries 
to set fruit is believed to be due to 
the Tack of proper pollination, and it 
is quite. generally believed that this 
can be overcome in &@ measure by 
planting different varieties together. 
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wonderfully 
Our presses, 
and prices 4 


(Co. Quincy IL! 


CIDER PRESSES 


THE Ry ttre MT. GILEAD HY. 
— ULIO PRESS produces more cider 
rom lese Te a than any other and isa 
BIG MONEY MAKER 
Biszes 10 to ‘2 sz daily, hand 


GEO ERTELS\. 
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sae 
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Pia train of followers, but no 
Proves ite superiority 
wherever it goes. akes 
figst shapely bales, not 
loose ndles, works 
fast, avoids acci- 
dents and endures. 
Little draft, tre- 
mendous power. 
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ulic Cider Presses 


All sizes. We have had 
33 years’ experience and 
can save you money. 
Also Steam and Gaso- 
line Engines, Boilers, 
Sawmills, etc. 
CATALOGUE FREE 
ight Co. 


-Albrig' 
NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


NEW E FACTS ON HAY PRESSES 


ee. We have just issued a new Free book on 










know, it tells about the 
reliable, reasonable- 

‘3 priced Hendricks—the 
“ Hay Press you have 
seen advertised for 
years, and know 
about. 

Tenbreeck Ave., Kingston, 5. ¥. 


ider Pre 
Cider Press 


Great enee 8 and ca- 
pacity: sizes; alo 


HENDRICKS HAY PRESS CO., 








Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York 









MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
21 years’ test proves they last life of build. 
Zz » Duprent, Ornamental, Ine 
talog free. Co., Camden, 
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Holsteins, Jerseys, Guernseys 
Thoroughbred and Grades 


at" situated in the heart of cattle district 
be: sonally acquainted with the 
. Lam ina = 





ing per 
es ‘save you. beth tims sad pene 
furnish carloads or less; come and i will go go 
with you or write me your wants and I ‘20 get 

them for you. Satisfaction gaaran 


M. D. Paddock, Fayetteville, W. Y. 


ERCHERON 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


_Imported and home-bred. The best lot 
“we shown in this country. "Ee 
rice, guarantee right. For 80 years an 
Paporter and breeder of prize winners. 
AKIN 


Auburn, N. ¥. 








ELWoOoD s. 
272 South St., 


AUCTIONEERS 


make from $10 to $50 per day. We teach 
you by mail or here at school. Y 401 students 
attended last term. The largest school of 
the kind in the world. Next term opens 
August 1. Auctioneer Joker SOc per year. 


Missouri Auction School, 
W. 8. Carpenter, Pres. Trenton, Mo. 


ANOG ARM AYRSHIRES 
eae SUE FARE  ASRORIRES 


¥. 

Our breeding line includes twenty-five of the 
cows ever im from Scot 
herds as Barc! ewe +; § 
jaains. ¢to.. ried ‘by’ ehoice’ selections from the 

and American herds. 
er oftering ing ia the 
60 gems ° greatest 
erd tuberculin 


BYANOGUE F RM, Brewster, N. Y. 
ewster 4 miles from ae i) 
Harton Division, N. ¥. R. 


EDGEWATER FARMS 











High-Class Imported Guernseys 


HG BENHAM & Som, =~ 


COOKDALE STOCK FARM 


Offers King Prilly Segis,. No. 46768, only son of Prilly and King 
Begis in the world, and seven of his daughters from A. R. 0. 
dams. From 19 to 2 lbs. of butter in seven days. 

PF. A. COOK, - Fort Plain, N. ¥. 


{mperial Stock Farm 


BALE, st 0 by Sir Mutual Ormsby De Kol. 

O. record of 31.30 Ibs. butter in 7 

s;3 aaaase dams average over 27lbs. Right 
ood individual. 


vol 
or. 
J.A.LEACH - Cortland, N.Y. 


ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you 
LEONAEBD SMITH, Bloomvilic, N.Y. 


CANANDAIGUA, Ht. Y. 




















FOR SALE 


Choice Large Yorkshire Boar nine mente 
wr? = from exhibition stock. 

Also, Guernsey bull caif_ thirteen 
old; tuberculin tested and nicely is ot 
Sire’s dam produced 605 pounds of butter 


in one year. 
DELIGHT FARM 


c. B. Rindiy men non Beng. - CHAZY, NEW YORK 
is paper in your reply. 

















BOS SALE: _Restabtre pigs sired by miele Cham- 
| —~ tag and S| 4~4 Masterpiece. Sa ion guaran- 
oderate, quality considered. 


w. W. Bi Blake Arkcoll, Mgr., Pacll, Pa. 


Mule-Footed Hogs 


Wever known te have cholera. Largest herd in the 
States. Five Big Herd Boars. Service Boars, 

Bred Gilts an‘ Pigs not akin for sale, Send stamp 
for reply. JOUN H. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, oui 
Spring pige all sold, 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires booking orders now 


for twenty August litters from mature sows; specialty, large 
lusty pigs at cight weeks. }, 8, CURTIS, Box 272, Rochester, NY 


f A2GE, BERKSHIRE. AT mlewoon 














BREEDING AND FEEDING 


Adjunct to the Pig Pen 


The illustration shows a. device 
that will save much trouble and tem- 
per. Everyone knows how much gen- 
uine pleasure it gives the hogs to 
jump up and-spill the -whole pail of 
feed over you, when you are reach- 
ing out at arm’s length to place it care- 
fully in the trough. This may be 




















A Swill Trough 


avoided by the simple tube illus- 
trated, made from boards of a hight 
equal to the hight of pen from feed- 
ing floors. At the top a hopper is 
built so that the feed may be poured 
into same with ease. The bottom is 
cut out on two sides in a half-circle, 
so to allow the feed to flow from 
the tube into trough. It is thus an 
easy matter to placethis tube in 
the trough, dump in the feed 
and then lift out the tube, thus avoid- 
ing all antagonistic feelings between 
the feeder and the porkers 


Free Veterinary Advice 


All veterinary questions submitted by the sub- 
seribers of American Agriculturist will be eamwetes 
by mail free of charge provided the full a 
the inquirer is given and a stamp is_inclosed for 
rep! Questions can be answered intelligently only 
when complete details of the symptoms are given. 
No cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives 

advice povsible under the circumstances. 
. H. Lehnert of the Smith agricultural school 
at Northampton, Mass, answers questions for this 
department. However, all inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, New York city. 
Proprietary ._ medicines are advertised in these 
columns, 
mou 





which are efficient for many of the com- 
ailments, 


Mange—R. P. W., New Jersey, has 
a horse that has been troubled with 
mange for two years or more, All 
remedies have thus far failed to give 
relief. Give the following: Flowers 
of sulphur two ounces, oil of tar one 
ounce, creolin one ounce, raw linseea 
oil 1 pint. This mixture is to be ap- 
plied after thoroughly washing af- 
fected parts with strong soap suds and 
scrubbing brush, Three or four appli- 
cations a week apart, should bring 
abuut a cure. 


Lumps in Udder—R. M., New York, 


has a cow that is troubled with lumps 
o. swellings in her udder that move 
from one part to another. These were 
noticed six weeks ago, before she 
fr .shened. These swellings are no 
doubt of a gargetty nature and I 
would suggest that the udder be 
bathed once a day at least, and thor- 
o ghily massaged with a little cam- 
phorated oil. Internally give in feed 
twice a day a teaspoonful of powdered 
salt peter, and allow plenty of green 
feed and not too much rich grain. 


Navel Leak—M. z O’M, Pennsyi- 
van , has a colt that is troubled with 
n el leak. This affection came when 
th* cord came off seven or eight days 
after birth. At first carbolic acid and 
iodine equal parts, were used, this 
proving ineffective caustic potash was 
resorted to. This has dried the wound 
somewhat yet there remains some dis- 
charge. .The caustic treatment is no 
doubt the best in these cases, but all 
trouble may be avoided if the cord is 
tied with a clean silk thread close to 
the body as soon as the colt is dis- 
covered after birth. With foals this 
practice is one that should not be 
negli cted, 





Pleasant Hill Herd 


The herd of W. D. Robens of Cold 
Brook, N Y, contains over 100 head of 
Holstein cattle. This herd is noted for 
its quality. The herd bulls are Sir 
Veeman Hengerveld 36158 and Sir 
Korndyke Pontiac Artis 46391. Sir 
Veeman Hengerveld’s first 21 daugh- 
ters to come in milk averaged nearly 15 
pounds butter in seven days at an aver- 
age of 2 years and 28 days. Sir Korn- 
dyke Pontiac Artis was sired by Korn- 
dyke Manor De Kol. His dam is that 
great cow, Pontiac Artis, with a record 
of nearly 32 pounds butter in seven days. 
Among the record cows are Kate De Kol 
Wayne, who has nearly 26 pounds in 
seven days, and who has three A R O 
daughters, one with a two-year-old re- 
cord of over 18 peunds, one with a three- 
year-old at 21 pounds; Countess Veeman 
Baryl Wayne, who at the age of three 
years and one month made a record of 
nearly 25 pounds butter in seven days 





and over 100 poe in 30 days: De Kol 
Princess Trisksey has a record of over 
25 pounds in seven days and din 5, 101 
pounds in 30 days; May Dutchess. De 
Kol, Jr, with nearly 27 pounds in seven 
days and over 103 pounds in 30 days; 
Peasant Hill Lucy Veeman holds the 
world’s record for milk under two years 
of age; she gave 460 pounds in seven 
days, 19293 pounds in 30 days and has a 
butter record of 25.27 pounds in seven 
days and over 100 in 30 days.—[E. A. H. 


FAIRHOLME HAMPSHIRE E DOWNS 


and home 
D. D. BROWN, ILIOM, N.Y. ae F. D. Er Re 











. 50 choice young registered ewes 
bred ; also a few rams to close, Se 
Nutwood Farms, R. 4, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


NOWGROFT HAMPSHIRE DOWN@ 


From best imported stock. Well wooled and 
heavy boned. Rams and ewes of all ages. 


DR. S. F. SHOW, UNIV. BLK, ‘SYRACUSE, 4. Y. 








SHROPSHIRE S,| 


YEARLING RAMS 


Sired La A first prize winners at English Royal. 
Good individuals, well bred, moderate prices. 
PENSHURERST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


OXFORD DOWN RAMS ano in EWES 


paid iB form ny stor vo and. “Dall sire "England Taree 


King ibe ool Reg Rohe ork rin pot ull eaten 
Maple Leaf Stock F. Farm 1 Holsteins 


yah N.Y. 
Bull Calf from 20 Ib. D 
G. H. MANHARD, - TARD, ONT. 


ONLY ONE BULL CALF LEFT 


Sired by Clothilde Concordia, calf by 
King Priliy Goole dees with A.R.O. Record. 


ALTON MILLER, FT. PLAIN, N. Y. 


IGHLAND HERD IS OFFERING BULL CALVES 
Be'Rol sa's batter Boy si a bon of De Kol 


butter. greatest sire of 
ins ep ~ ¢ wp. tM etwo ot his 26.25 

“ave ‘oO 
we mente ola Ae Bicase 


Tcan 
te just what you want ot in rar le 
wea A. COAER Tully, N. ¥. 


BULL CALF FOR SALE 


SIRE—CHRISTOPHER COLUMBO. 
VELD PIETERTJE DE Ko 


ZOLLER BEOG., Hammond, N. Y. 


Be CALF ALE GpRN JA JAN, 6 TH. 1999, 8 wf * 




















daughters—Dem. Bergh Woodland W — 
g ~* = 3 13 none 8. SP 
butter, } ays—Calf well 
fine individual, mn black. WD. Robens, Cold Breck, ae 





Fairview Farms Herd 


offers young bull four months old sired Rag 
Apple Korndyke, - ~ out of a r 
Pontiac K yke, with a three year official 
record of nee 19 butter in 7 days and 
averaged over Calf is + at —< 
more white thea and straight as 

arrow. Write. 


E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, N. Y. 





Pontiac Artis produced 21,834 lb. 
milk and 1076.9 lb. butter in 365 
days. We havea few bull calves 
sired by her son, and whose dams 
have creditable A. R. O. ren 
which are likely to be increase 

Prices ss. $100, $125 and a 
each. gre reatest producing 
blood of ‘ae reed. Now is the 
chance to get a BARGAIN. 

STEVENS BROTHERS CO. 


Liverpool, N.Y. 


Trout Brook «4 Holland Farms 
| Regist egistered Holstein Bull Calves | 
Schenectady, R. D. Nu. 2, NM. ¥. 

A me Seotmn’ eho BIS ne desires 


Kindly give 
I can save you 
HENRY K. i SEVIS: Fircrest. N. Y. 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. ¥. 

















Brothertown Stock Farms 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
Utica, N. Y. 


me tems ** RECORD MAKERS 


firet to make 
DIE VAM ie BUTTER 7 DAYS” 


SADIE YALE CONCORDIA 4th, the first cow (with 
first calf) to make 25 Ibs. in f DAYS. 


OFFE A choice Bull Calf, 


bred on same lines, 











High Grade Cows 


We have four car-loads of extra fine large Holstein 
Cows due to freshen in July, August, September 
October. All young, nicely marked and heavy milkers. 

Prices range from $665.00 to $86.00 per head. 

You are invited to call and look them over before 
purchasing. 


F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N.Y. 





quailty the best, price reasenabie. 


ganm HOLSTEINS---Cret nine 

OFFERING 

mares Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count, 29642. 
Cornuco; Paulin: bo has 

an Ane Gree PAs Ibo bater tn? — 
SOE De. of watts HY OE ihe, of puter ty 8 og ys. She is 

eenior champio: . old cow of the 
have been served to a 
the fall and winter 








Address,- HORACE L. BRONSON, Cortland, N.Y¥., Dept. 6. 








HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Established by Henry Stevens im 1876 

















NICELY MARKED 


Holstein Cows 


Due to freshen in August and Septem- 
ber. All these cows have records of 
10,000 pounds or better. You take no 
chances when you buy from 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, Ni. Y. 














LAKESIDE HERD 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


is the oldest large herd in America. The 
only herd of any breed in the world in 
which 100 cows have made yearly milk 
records which average over 16, 000 pounds. 
100 cows have made weekly wae records 
which average over 20 =. If you 
choice this breed of a 


want cattle of 
or sex write 


E. A. POWELL, 
S04 W. Genesee St.. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Robinson's HOLSTEINS 


producers. I now have 20 large, v 
nicely marked cows frou 4 to.” y dus & 


freshen in August, 
also 90 just fresh and that will freshen this 
—— several registered Holstein 
sete, bets pulls and hetihes. 
Edm N.Y. 


ny age 














Vv. 


“East River Grade Holsteins” 





. and All young and 
12,000 of milk in one 
Bee 





HOLSTEIN FARMS 


aD UNE SONS 
£. C. BARDIN, W. Winfield, N. Y. 


Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


From 30-Ib. sires. Ready for service. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N Y 








A Folding Workbench 


In the tool house or stable there is 
always @ need at times for a work- 
bench, with a safe place to keep the 
teols needed for any repair jobs that 
may be needed. This is greatly 
needed many times in the year, but 




















Workbench Against Wali 


when not in use is, if stationary, 
ten in the way. 

By hinging the table or top of 
bench to the studding, as shown in 
ilustration, it may be folded up 
against the wall, where it is held by 
hooks, entirely out of the way and 
ready for use in a moment's time. 
When lowered, the legs, which are 
hinged to the top, let down to the 
floor; and the hinges against board 
on studding hold bench firmly. 

The space behind the top is an ex- 
cellent place to keep all the small 
teols, as boards may be placed be- 
tween studding at top and bottom, 
thus making it a tight box when top 
is raised, and when lowered your 
toels are all within easy reach just 
where you want them. 


> _— 


For a Concrete Hen House 


of- 








[From Page 84] 
Three-eighth inch lumber may be 
used instead; if so, six boards to each 
flue 12 féet long will be needed, that 
is 42 boards or 51 feet board measure. 
These are cut 14 inches long and 
nailed to the 1 by i-inch strips on the 
outside, thus the inside of the flue 
is 2 by 12 inches as shown in the il- 
lustration. 

Top and bottom openings are made 
by nailing 4-inch boards on the ends 
of the flues with a 2-inch board above 
as shown at a and c This allows 
frésh air to be taken in at the open- 
ing, a, and discharged into the build- 
ing at, c. The board, d, is hinged at 
the top and makes a valve to shut off 
er open the ventilating pipe as de- 
sired. A string or wire may be used 
for reguiation. These flues are placed 
in the forms as the buiidins is being 
molded and the concrete tamped 
around them. The bottom end is 
tight against the outside molding 
boards with the top against the in- 
side molding boards, thus requiring 
mo extra skill to install. The foul air 
flue shown at e is a box ventilator at 
Beast 12 inches square on the inside. 
This is placed in the roof and should 
be exactly in the center. If two are 
wsed they should be on each side of 
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Raral Delivery Device 


-For quickly delivering mail where 
several families are close together, an 
eld wagon wheel mounted on a post 
48 simple and effective, 
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FARM AND BARN 


the center. The material for this ven- 
tilating system will cost as follows: 
. 24 ft long, = » ft 
2 pieces, 2x4, s ft. long, 
1 piece, Ixl2, 12 ft I's, ss. 1” e 
89 ft at $30—$1.17 





42 pieces, 1x8 in lumber. 12 ft long, 

Se we SS a aT $2.04 
Labor in building at Ms onnig bcine Ode ot os 1.80 
Total cost of veutilating aystem................ 5.01 


Size 10x40x8 feet high; inside walls 
6 feet, 6 inches long and 24 inches 
high. Walls above foundation 6 in- 
ches thick, 7 feet high to plate above 
foundation. Foundation walls 12 in- 
ches high above ground level and 7 
inches thick, runways to slides 24 
inches square and 12 inches high next 
to building; floor 3 inches thick ove: 
entire building and below perches, 
raised 8 inches above this at one side. 
All concrete for above to be mixed 
one part Portland cement to six parts 
of evenly proportioned pit run gravel, 
requiring 20 cubic yards of concrete 
or 30 barrels cement at $1.50, $45 
27 cubic yards gravel at 75 cents 
$20.25. 

Foundation to be excavated 20 
inches deep and filled with a mix of 
one part cement to 8 coarse sand an 
gravel, requiring 9 cubic yards of con- 
crete or, 11 barrels of cement at $1.50, 
$16.50; 13 cubic yards ‘of gravel at 75 
c.ats, $9.75. 

The reinforcement of the 6 win- 
dows, one outside door and four 
slides and four openings to remove 
droppings, 120 feet of %-inch iron 
rods for horizontal reinforcement; 
with eight 12-inch stirrup rods, \- 
inch ‘size to each 6 foot opening and 
four stirrup rods same size iron to the 
door and windows. 60 feet of \-inch 
iron rods or 120 feet of % and 
%-inch iron rods, $7.20; tetal cost of 
reinforced concrete, $98.70. 


Lamber and Labor 


22, 2x4. > 
8. = * . ees... . SLE. 288 ft 
ll, 2x6, 12 ft, door and window 


, ind, 16 ft, cornice 
2. %Ixé, 10 ff cornice..........39 o 


, Ix6, 14 ft, outside 
, 1x8, 14 ft, ‘imside door frames 28 “* 


330 * * at $30—$16.50 
$13.00 





650 feet roof cuanthing at $20.. 








Where a shingle roof is desired it 
will require 6000 shingles to cover at 
a eost of $24.90 for shingles and nails, 
plus $6 for- laying; which would re- 
place the cost of the 6 squares of 
roofing and laying. The total cost of 
building was $195. 


Dirty Comb may be old comb, part- 
ly filed with honey, propoli, dead 
bees Or larve, green with mold, or 
worm-eaten. As a prevention of the 
last trouble someone suggests burn- 
ing sulphur in a barrel, and filling 
the tep of the barrel with hanging 
frames, covering the whole securely 
to keep in the fumes. If other causes 
of dirty comb exist, place the hive 
full of the dirty comb over a strong 
colony and let the bees do the work. 
I have seen combs cleaned in this 
way that were (excepting color) bet- 
ter than new foundation. Much comb 
is condemned for lack of knowledge, 
or strong colonies tc clean with. One 
bee keeper says: I condemn combs 
made up largely of drone cells or that 
have for any reason become so irreg- 
ular as to make it very difficult or 
uncertain to look for queen cells. An- 
other writes: I never try to clean 
old comb, although I sometimes let 
the bees do it. I do not think comb 
fs unfit for use because it is old or 
dirty. When it is too crooked or has 
many cells in which there are dead 
larve I immerse frame and al! in 
a@ boiler of hot water. 





Feeding Value of Apple Pomace 


Investigation has proved that the 
by-product of the cider mills has 
real merit as a ration for stock. 
Herewith is abstract of a letter writ- 
ten by a Connecticut § subscriber 
dwelling on this subject. The figures 
are furnished by Prof E. A. Jenkins 
of the Connecticut experiment sta- 
tion to whom a sample of pomace 
had been submitted. 

“Your sample of pomace is rather 
below the average in protein and 
high in extract. But as it is, you see 
it ompares favorably with the three 
other feeds named in content of feed- 
ing material Of course these an- 
alyses show nothing of the digestibil- 
ity. I know of no experiment on 
that subject. I do know that animals 
made from it very readily and with 
apparently good results. J. H. Dick- 
erman of Mt Carmel used to feed it 
to young horses, and said it kept 
their coats sleek and kept them in 
good condition, Of course, 
ers are the ones to judgo of its value, 
but on gereral principles, I should 
certainly think that $1 a ton was very 
cheap for it. 

Pomace Silage Potatoes Turnips 





Water 74.54 79.10 78.89 90.46 
Ash 0.73 1.38 0.95 0.80 
Protein 1.08 1.67 2.14 1.14 
Fiber 3.38 5.99 0.56 1.15 
Ext’ct 19.13 11.07 17.36 6.27 
Fat 1.14 0.79 0.10 0.18 





Extracting Honey—The-e are prob- 
ably no two extracted-honey producers 
who follow the same identical) pro- 
cedure clear through the season in 
producing a crop of honey. Admit- 
ting this to be a fact, it is evident 
that we are not all producing ex- 
tracted honey to the very best advan- 
tage. Of course, t *» location, the 
environment and number of bees one 
expects to handle, all have a bear- 
ing when discussing this subject.— 
{E. D. Townsend, Mecosta County, 
Mich. 


Garden Culture of Tomatoes—In 
garden culture and in the greenhouse 
tomatoes are usually trained to stakes 
or wires. In outdoor culture the 
Michigan experiment station found a 
pair of wires fastened to each edge 
of a 6-inch fence board a very serv- 
iceable form of trellis for tomatoes. 
When tomatoes are trained to stakes 
one stake 6 feet high is used for each 
vine and the vine pruned to one to 
three stems. Pruning to a single 
stem is generally recommended. 


Convenient Window Kefrigerator— 
During cold weather it is often desir- 
able to have a cold box where articles 
can be conveniently placed without 
taking many steps. The drawing 
shown herewith illustrates a very 
handy device which may be made in 
any convenient size to fit the width 
of a kitchen window. A convenient 
hight is 16 inches in front and about 
14 inches behind, just enough to shed 
the water nicely. ‘t may be made 
waterproof, with roofing paper on 
the top, back and sides. A shelf may 
be put in as shown. Preferably this 
should have an angle bracket so as 
to save space. Tall things may be 
placed at one end if the shelf is not 
continued’ the full length of the box 
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Window Sill Cold Box 
itself. Preferably, the roof should 


come close up to the window sash so 
as to prevent the blowing in of snow 
and rain as much as possible. If the 
box is screwed to the window frame, 
as shown by the holes on the sides, it 
may be easily removed and stored 
when the weather becomes warm, 
an@ the refrigerator is used for stor- 
ing food. This window box will be 
found very handy for keeping meat, 
butter, milk and other things that 
must be kept cold, but are constant- 
ly in use in the kitchen. 
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Could They Be 
More Foolish ? 


The best proof that common cream sepa- 
rators are eut-ol-date is the fact that they 
contain 40 40 to 60 disks or other contraptions. 
They need such contraptions simply 
they lack skimming force. Since they lack 
Semng Soret. they are neither modern nor 
properly uilt. In ey of these facts, could 
ary maker or agent of common cream sepa- 
rators be more foolish or incorrect than to 
claim that disks or other contengeets make, 
or are needed in, a modern machine ? 
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The inventors of the Modern wi iy 
Continuous Opening Silo, in this, {Hi 
to the public the best and most 1Rl 
econoniical silo on the market. a 
any other <~ “aes ey 
1 
ese 3s. as enabled ms to > lh) u 
most reasonable price. — ie 
Send for our Silo Catalc gue and 
also make Silo Fill Machinery. 
HARDER MFG. COMPANY, 
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Experience, antedating that of i 
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produce the highest qualityata 

tell us size of silo you want. We 
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DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third esa 
is guaranteed to cure or moncy refended. 
$2.00 per can at dealers. or express prepaid. 
ZHE WEWTON REMEDY CO. Teleda. Obie 
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“Cannot Be Beaten” 
per, 





Gentlemen: Kindly send me your bock. 
medicine for about 
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Special Jul re. freight paid to your station. Fully 
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The Domain of Corn 


_ Just now is a good time to. give 
he corn crop careful attention. It 
fs a big crop and deserves it» It 
mever should be neglected. In too 
jmany instances the impression. pre- 
jwails that the east is not_a corn pPo- 
@acing section. This is wrong. Ex- 
qduding New England and running 
from New York down to the Gulf, 
including but 16 of the eastern and 
southern states, more than 33,000,000 
acres were last year devoted to corn. 
From this acreage more than 760,- 
000,000 bushelS were produced, hav- 
ing a farm value of more than a, half 
million dollars. These 16 states which 
eccupy 35% of the total acreage, give 
us 36% of the total production and 
30% % of the farm.money value of 
corn in the United States. 

These figures. of our last corn crop 
tell their story in no uncertain words, 
They show that the = eastern states 
thave not lost interest In corn. Won- 
derful as they appear, a bit of com- 
parison still more strikingly brings 
eut the importance of King Corn in 
the eastern and southern states. Take 
the acre yields: Last year the yield 
in Nebraska was 24.8, Missouri ‘26.4, 
Jowa 31.5 and Illinois 35.9 bushels to 
the acre. At the same time the acre 
yields in the eastern states show a 
striking increase over this quartet of 
popular corn states, as for instance 
the 32 bushels an acre in Pennsyl- 
vania, 86 bushels in New York, 38 
bushels in Maine and 41 bushels in 
Connecticut. The farm value per acre 
in these eastern states is very much 
greater, in many instances double 
what it is in the western states. This 
4s shown in another comparison. Us- 
, ang Kansas as an illustration, because 
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it is the most conspicuously . adver- 
tised state in the Union, we find that 
last year the corn’ area there was 
7,730,000 acres. The average yield to 
the acre was a shade less than 20 
bushels. With Kansas let us com- 
pare Ohio, The acreage devoted to corn 
in Ohio in 1909 was 3,875,000 acres, or 
just one half that of Kansas. The 
average yield to the acre in Ohio last 
year was 39.5 bushels. The farm 
value of the Kansas crop was $83,- 
282,000; the farm value of the Ohio 
erop’ was $85,715,000. In other words 
on half the acreage, Ohio produced 
2% million dollars more corn than 
Kansas. 

These figures speak for themselves. 
They show that the middle row of 
states where more than a third of the 
corn of the country is produced, are 
not to be ignored in any matter that 
pertains to corn. Applaud the ad- 
vertising enterprise of the western 
states, but we should not forget that 
associated with the modesty and con- 
servatism of the eastern and middle 
states live thousands of up-to-date 
corn growers who are doing a wealth 
of service to King Corn that will se- 
cure a benefit for this ruler, over- 
whelming and lasting in its ultimate 
results. Right now is a good time te 
watch the cornfields, to plan for 
next year’s seed and to strive for bet- 
ter corn and more corn to the acre, 
It is the high acre yield that counts. 





The Dairy F armer’s Opportunity 


New York and Pennsylvania agri- 
cultural colleges are doing grand mis- 
sionary work to improve the butter 
and cheese industries. At stated in- 
tervals they hold scoring contests in 
which makers from all over the re- 
spective states take part. The fact 
that each year the number of con- 
testants increases and that the June 
contest shows a decided growth in in- 
terest over the June contests of 1909 
are good: indexes of the value placed 
upon these contests by the dairymen 
themselves. 

Yet it must be said that the people 
who are most in need of Improve- 
ment are the very ones who do not 
send samples for scoring. Instead of 
a hundred or so contestants in the 
season, there should be at least a 
thousand each month Indeed, there 
should be so many as to force the col- 
leges to set a limit to the number of 
entries. Not that the quality of but- 
ter and cheese made in the Empire 
and the Keystone states is so un- 
qualifiedly bad that it should be con- 
demned; but it is uneven in grade 
and does not as a whole compare as 
favorably in the market as the prod- 
ucts of more progressive sections in 
the west. 

The maker is the loser. By some 
slight method improvements, which 
the judges suggest, the maker could 
pocket one to several cents more & 
pound or even secure a larger propor- 
tion of finished products from the 
milk and cream. A penny a pound 
looks small in itself, but, Mr Maker, 
multiply it by your week’s, month’s 
or year’s output and tell yourself 
whether it would pay you to send 
samples to the college to be scored. 





Work Course in Agriculture 


The North Carolina college of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts has tried 
with success during the past year a 
unique but practical short course in 
agriculture. In order to provide both 
scientific and manual training for am- 
bitious young men who had no capi- 
tal except strong muscles and stout 
hearts, President Hill arranged a plan 
for 25 young men to pay their college 
expenses by actual farm work ten 
hours @ day. One hundred and 
twenty-two men applied for places in 
this course. Only 25 were accepted 
for the first year. These men are paid 
at a rate of $1 a day for each day they 
work. They pay $10 a month for board 
and $3 a month for room, light and 
heat. The class is divided into two 
sections. One section of these de- 
termined fellows does ah the farm, 
orchard, garden and campus work of 


the college for one week. The other 
section for the same week attends 
classes. At the end of each week 
the section at work takes its place 
in the class.rooms and the other sec- 
tion puts on its farm overalls. 

For the past year these men have 
done the farm work excellently and 
most of them have made good rec- 
ords in their studies. By this plan 
each of these men will finish the one- 
year course in agriculture in two 
years; for he studies only half his 
time. In addition to his class-room 
instruction, he will, at the end of his 
two years, have received an invalua- 
ble training in all kinds of farm, hor- 
ticulture, dairy, garden and farm- 
machinery work. The course is @ 
splendid combination of the- best 
theory and the best practice. When 
these young men finish their course 
with minds sharpened and bodies firm, 
they will make capital farm mana- 
gers. They will owe no man for the 
education they have received and 
they will also have learned to rely on 
their own exertions for their own re- 
ward. This excellent plan is worthy 
of general adoption in all agricultural 
colleges. 


Fair Encourages Horse Breeding 





Horse breeding is to have another 
boost this autumn. The New York 
state fair commission is arranging 
special features and attractions for 
the exhibition of farm breeding and 
draft types of horses at the fair to 
be held in Syracuse September 12-17. 
The object is to bring these classes 
of horses still more prominently be- 
fore the public because the greatest 
demand is for them, and they may 
be produced with the greatest profit 
by eastern farmers. Since’ these 
classes are of special interest, no ex- 
tra admission fee will be charged for 
those who wish to see the exhibits 
and the judging of these horses. Sta- 
ble accommodations will be commo- 
dious. Special judging rings have 
been constructed and ample seating 
capacity provided for the _ public. 
Awards will be made early in the 
week by experienced judges, who 
have been selected with great care. 

Since New York state owns more 
than 600,000 horses, valued at $50,- 
000,000, and since a very large num- 
ber. is constantly demanded by the 
cities, it is to.the interest of every 
farmer, not to say horse breeder, to 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
see what are the best types of horses 
in these various classes, and to aid 
in the movement for the improve- 
ment of horse breeding in the east 
In order to be posted upon the work 
ou‘lined by the fair commission, 
everyone should secure prize lists. 
These will be furnished by Sec S. C. 
Shaver of Syracuse, who. will also 
give general information regarding 
any department of the fair. The horse 
department is under the tmmediate 
charge of the state commissioner of 
agriculture, Prof Raymond A. Pear- 
son, who will be assisted by Frank 
D. Ward as superintendent and Jos- 
eph Davis as clerk. No~movement 
that an eastern fair has recently un- 
dertaken giveg such promise of good 
results as this general purpose exhi- 
bition of horses. : 





Once again the milk trust has 
raised the price of milk to con- 
sumers. From 8 cents 

Milk Up to it has gone to 9. And 
Consumers it is worth it. If farm 
taxes continue to rise, 

if prices of feeding stuffs continue to 
advance, if farm labor continues to 
cost more, if in all ways the cost of 
producing milk continues to ascend, 
then the price of milk to consumers 
must also go up. The point at issue, 
however, is who will receive the ex- 
tra cent obtained from the consumer: 
Will it go to the producer? Not 
much of it. In face of the steadily 
increasing cost of producing milk the 
farmers should now make a firm 
stand and insist that a reasonable 
price be paid them for producing this 
essential commodity for city consump- 
tion; 4 cents for summer milk and 5 
for winter milk to the farmer is none 


too high. If a firm stand be made 
for these prices and dairy farmers 
rally enthusiasticaily to the support 
of the Dairymen’s league, before long 
these prices will obtain on every farm, 
It is up to the farmers to get a just 
price. They must seek it themselves. 
To leave the adjustment to the milk 
dealers will bring no relief. Give the 
Dairymen’s league immediate support. 
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Potato growers and shippers in the 
middle south are in danger of running 
against a serious 
snag if they con- 
tinue to ship short 
measure barrels to 
New York markets. Traders claim 
that barre] manufacturers in the Nor- 
felk district ignore Virginia state 
laws relating to full measure pack- 
ages and furthermore the use of these 
jeopardizes a highly important busi- 
ness. ‘“‘Honesty is the best policy” 
even if it is necessary at times to 
force people to be decent in the ob- 
servance of that trite saying. While 
it now seems easily possible that the 
New York authorities will not put the 
law in.o operation until the first of 
January, the general fact remains 
that full measure packages for pota- 
toes and apples are bound to come. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that with-the autumn movement 
of northern potatoes shipped in bags 
the weight must be plainly stamped 
on each bag and the goods so sold. 


If you buy goods of a deaf and 
dumb peddler who hobbles around on 
one leg, and who never 
A Crippled gets into the same sec- 
Peddler tion twice, do it for 
charity’s sake. If you 
want a good article and something 
which will give satisfaction, or money 
back, buy of a reliable concern which 
is recommended by responsible 
people. Advertisers in this journal 
are responsible and we stand back of 
them as explained in the guarantee 
on this page. Read it. 


The claimed inadequacy of the 
cotton crops of the world was forged 
to the front at the 
June convention of 
international cot- 
ton spinners at 
Brussels. It was an intensification of 
the expressed regret heard in trade 
circles for several years that cotton 
seems to be permanently high. These 
manufacturers from all over the 
world were possibly a little more in- 
terested in the industrial end of the 
situation than in the production of 
the raw staple, forgetting the in- 
creased outlay of cotton farmers 
in labor, in material, in  trans- 
portation rates. There was much 
talk as to what should be done to se- 
eure larger supplies of raw cotton, 
European spinners evidently looking 
with favor upon increased attention 
to cotton. growing in India and in 
colonial possessions in Africa and 
other parts of the old world. But it 
remainéd for an American delegaté to 
comfort the spinners with the ex- 
pressed belief that our own crop may 
be made permanently adequate; and 
that in the «future as in the past 
American supply would keep pace 
with demand. He added significantly 
that the world must revise its ideas 
as to the price of cotton and recog- 
nize a permanently higher level in 
the value of our great southern staple, 
as truly as in values of cereals ani 
meat products. Delegates represent- 
ing the European spinners were far 
from willing to face a permanent 
15-cent price, and the congress ad- 
journed with the passing of resolu- 
tions looking toward efforts to in- 
crease the supply from sources other 
than from America. 





Short Packages 
to Go 








Seek Cheap 
Cotton in Vain 





Making the most of life is simply 

getting all the sweetness out of life. 

There is much of it for 

A Summer every one of us. We can 

Text all find it if we will. Ne 

home is.so humble but 

love in all its purity and wonderful 

power may dwell therein; and love 
makes possible all things good. 
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New Supreme Court 


Highest Tribunal in the Land 
Fast Changing---Its Wide 
Importance to the People 





Sres Taft has a bie job on his 
Sands in appointing new members to 
dbe supreme court of the United States, 


Within a year’s time death has re- 
groved three members of the supreme 
court, and the continued ill health of 
Jastice Moody may require the ap- 


pointment of-a successor to him be- 
fore the end of the year. A fifth ap- 
gointment May come at any time, 
and is more.than probable before the 
end of Taft’s administration through 
fhe retirement of Justice Harlan, who 
has already reached the ripe old age 
ef 77 years. 

The death of Justice 
followed by the appointment 


Peckham was 
of Jus- 


fice Lurton of Tennessee by Pres 
Taft. He has appointed Gov Hughes 
as succeed the late Justice Brewer, 


and arrangements have been made 
for the governor to assume the ¢uties 
mpon the bench in October. Now that 
Chief Justice Fuller has died, there 
gems to be a general desire for the 
promotion of Gov Hughes to the po- 
sition of chief justice. 


Pres Taft has not indicated aheth- 
ar or not he will make this appoint- 
ment, but it would certainly please 
the people. Hughes is able, a strong 
lawyer, of judicial temperament, 
konest, and would not be likely to 
favor special interests like the so- 
«alled trusts against the people on 
any technical quibble of law. An ar- 


gament against his appointment arises 
from the fact that he has not had 
experience as a judge and it is usual 
appoint to such a position not only 
@rong lawyers but men why have 
bad training upon the bench. 

Lloyd Bowers of Illinois, who is at 
present solicitor-general of the United 
Bates under the department of jus- 
liec at Washington, is supposed to be 
ieoked upon with favor by Pres Taft 
@ a possible appointee to the su- 
greme court. 

One can hardly fail to be impressed 
with the fact that this great tribunal, 
which is perhaps the most important 
wf its kind in all the world, is in the 
grecess of remaking. Im its hands 
wil rest in a very large measure, the 
welfare of the whole people... After 
the people have won a great fight and 
Secured the passage by congress of a 
law in their interests, we never know 
Whether that law is to be effective or 
ast until after it has run the gauntlet 
@i the courts, and the highest court 
has told us. whether or not the law 
is constitutional and has interpreted 
the scope and meaning of the law. 

Just now two big cases brought 
under the anti-trust law are pending 
before the supreme court, and the 
decisions in those cases will be of 
momentous importance. One case is 
that brought to dissolve the Standard 
sil company; the other is a similar 
@etion against the tobacco trust; a 
third case is testing the constitution- 
ality of the new national corporation 
tax law. 

The supreme court holds the balance 
jn which are weighed the conflicting 
Tights of special interests and the 
plain people. If the laws that have 
been passed and the suits that have 
been brought under them fail, it will 
_be the more difficult for the people 
te secure and maintain their rights 
Zgainst the ever-encroaching greed of 
big moneyed interests. There are al. 
ways big questions coming up for the 
supreme court to settle. This is the 
most important question just now. 

On the cases pending, the supreme 
court has seemed to be pretty evenly 
diviced and the new appointments 
may turn the scale one way or the 
other. This is the grave responsibil- 
ity that confronts the president. Not 
ently the great body of the people, but 


the business interests, upon which 
eur economical prosperity depends, 
are deeply concerned in the attitude 


taken by the supreme court with ref- 


and business 


business 
A too radical course might 
embarrass business, or a turn to the 


erence to 
methods. 


other extreme might work great in- 
justice upon the plain people. It is 
not an easy thing to administer fair 
and impartial justice to all men. 
Those who have regretted that Gov 
Hughes is retiring from political life, 
should consider the great field of 
usefulness in shaping the ¢uture des- 
tiny of our country that rests in the 
hands of the men who make up the 
supreme court of the United States, 


Waiting for Postal Banks 


It will be several months, at least, 
before postal savings banks under the 
new laws are established in-the United 
States. Pres Taft desires to have the 
system placed in operation as soon as 
possible by the establishment of from 
10 to 20 experimental postal banks and 
his insistences will bring it about 
sooner than would be the case if the 
government officials having the matter 
in charge were left to follow their own 
inclinations. The trustees of the pro- 
posed system will be Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Hitchcock, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury MacVeagh and Attorney-General 
Wickersham. Hitchcock has just gone 
abroad on a vacation. After his return 
the trustees will get together and lay 
out plans. Letters have béen written 
to farm government asking for copies 
of plans and regulations used in their 
postal savings bank system and it is 
expected these will be useful in pre- 
paring for our own. 

Some evidence of the interest taken 
in the matter is apparent by the ap- 
plications of about 400 banks in 41 
states to be depositors for postal sav- 
ings funds. Although postmasters will 
not receive extra pay for work done in 
connection with receiving deposits, 
about 175 have applied to have their 
offices designated as postal banks. 
These applications come from 30 dif- 
ferent states. The majority have been 
from Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Texas and Oklahoma. 

There is an apparent lack of interest 
among the postmasters of the south 
Atlantic states. It is said these appli- 
cations will not influence the establish- 
ment of postai savings banks but they 
are taken as indicating the sentiment 
of their communities. The trustees 
named above are given authority, un- 
der the postal savings bank law to de- 
cide in what postoffices the savings 
banks shall be established. 


May Vindicate Ballinger 


An official report comes from Wasn- 
ington to the effect that the congres- 
sional committee which has been in- 
vestigating the official conduct of Sec 
Ballinger of the interior department 
is divided, but the majority has de- 
cided to report in vindication of Bal- 
linger. It is said this majority will 
consist of the following republican 
members of the committee: Senator 
Nelson of Minnesota, the chairman; 
Senator Sutherland of Utah; Senator 
Root of New York and Representa- 
tives McCall of Massachusetts, Denby 
of Michigan and Olmsted of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It is understood that five of the 
committee believe Ballinger guilty of 
the misconduct in office charged 
against him by Gifford Pinchot, Gar- 
field and Glavis. One -is a republi- 
can—Representative Madison of Kan- 
Sas, the others are democrats—Sena- 
tor Purcell of North Dakota, Senator 
Fletcher of Florida and Representa- 
tives James of Kentucky and Graham 
of Illinois. 

It is said that the majority report 
will uphold Ballinger’s course and, by 
inference at least, condemn the course 
of ex-Forester Pinchot, the deposed 
chief of the field division of the gen- 
eral land office, Mr Glavis, and ex- 
Sec Garfield of the interior depart- 
ment. These three have been most 
conspicuous in the criticism of Bal- 
linger..and put forward the specific 
charges against him which led to the 
investigation, 

This, it will be remembered, con- 














cerhs Ballinger’s action with refer- 
ence to the so-called Cunningham 
coal claims in Alaska through which 
monopoly of Alaskan coal land was 
alleged to have been sought, and 
which Ballinger was accused of en- 


couraging. rather than restraining, 
and that Ballinger had not taken 
proper measures to prevent the de- 


velopment of a water power monop- 
oly on the public lands. Then there 
was the issue of Mr Ballinger's criti- 
cism of the reclamation service and 
his abandonment of the policy of Sec 
Garfield in turning over forest lands 
upon Indian reservations from the 
direction of the forest bureau to the 
employes of the Indian service. 
Such a result will be a real vindi- 
cation or a whitewash, according to 
the point of view. It has for some 
time been anticipated that a majority 
of the investigating «committee would 
clear Ballinger, and that soon after 
this is done and congress approves 
the report, that Ballinger is likely to 
resign and spare the Taft administra- 


tion further embarrassment. Ballin- 
ger himself, -however, has. recently 
taken occasion to very emphatically 


announce that he had no intention of 
resigning and that he would not do so. 





Fourth of July Reform 


The way in which the 4th of July 
was celebrated this year in many cit- 
ies and towns shoas that Americans 
are becoming more civilized. The 
satisfactory outcome of the _ steps 
taken toward reform ought to pre- 
vent a return to the barbarism that 
has so extensively characterized cele- 





brations in previous years. It had 
come to be the habit of boys and 
young men to devote the 4th of July 
to making all the noise possible by 
the use of explosives in thé form of 
big firecrackers and other devices, 
and the free use of dangerous toy 
pistols, The result was that thou- 
sands were injured, and maimed for 
life, and hundreds were killed. The 
use of explosives is especially dan- 
gerous because even a slight injury 


from an explosive may lead to lock- 
jaw and death. 

The 4th of July was made a holi- 
day to celebrate the independence of 
the United States, and its observance 
should be such as to inspire patriot- 
ism—greater love and loyalty for our 
country. Just .how these results can 
be accomplished est is the question. 
Thers is mighty little patriotism in 
the barbarous celebration of the day 
which results in so much suffering, 
and in so many deaths. 

There is widely expressed satisfac- 
tion over the celebrations in which 
noise and danger have been largé&y 
eliminated, and efforts made to give 
the day proper significance through 
historical pageants. Wholesome sports 
and games have Seen made promi- 
ment features of the reformed Fourth. 

A considerable number of cities 
have forbidden the use of explosives 
on the 4th except during a brief pe- 
riod in the morning and evening. A 
few states have recently passed laws 
restricting the sale of the more dam- 
gerous things, such as cannon fire- 
crackers and toy pistols. 


Against Prize Fights 


Since the heavy weight champion- 
ship prize fight at Reno, Nev, July 4, 
in which Jack Johnson defeated Jim 
Jeffries, many are predicting that 
there will not be another big prize 
fight in this country. At all events, 
never before has there been shown so 
much pudlic sentiment against prize 
fighting. San Francisco has for years 
been the great center of the brutal 
sport in this country. Arrangements 
were made to have the Johnson-Jef- 
fries fight there. San Francisco of- 
ficials were willing, in fact, wanted it. 
The governor of the state was ap- 
pealed to and refused to interfere 
although the laws of the state do not 
authorize prize fighting. 

After it had been intimated to the 
governor that if California permitted 
the fight in defiance of the protests 
of the best people of the country, it 
might prevent government support of 
the world’s fair that San Francisco 
wishes to have to celebrate the open- 
ing of the Panama canal in 1915, he 
changed his mind He headed off the 
fight. Nevada is an open field for al- 
most anything, and no obstacles were 
encountered there by the fighters. 

There was bitter disappointment 
among white men generally who are 
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WISE WORDS 
A Physician on Food 


g! 





A physician out in Oregon has views 
about food. He says: 

“I have always believed that the 
duty of the physician does not cease 
with treating the sick, but that we 
owe it to humanity to teach them how 
to protect their health especially by 
hygienic and dietetic laws, 

“With such a feeling as to my duty 
I take great pleasure in saying to the 
public that in my own experience and 
also from personal observation I have 


found no food to equal Grape-Nuts 
and that I find there is almost no limit 
to the great benefit this food will 
bring when u:.d in all cases of sick- 


ness and convalesc,. .ce. 
“Tt is my experience that no physical 


condition forbids the use of Grape- 
Nuts. To perso.s in health there is 
nothing so nourishing and acceptable 
to the stomach cspecially at breakfast 


to start the machinery of the human 
system on the day's work. In cases of 
indigestion I know that a complete 
breakfast can be made of Grape-Nuts 
and cream and I think it is necessary 


not to overload the stomach at the 
morning meal. I also know the great 
value of Grape-Nuts when the stom- 
ach is too weak to digest other food. 
“This is written after an experience 


o* more than 20 years treating all 
manner of chronic an] acute diseases, 
and the letter is written voluntarily on 


my part without any request for it.” 
Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 
son.” 
Ever read the above Iectter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are .eruine, true, and full of human 
interest, 
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interested in prize fighting that their 
hero, the former champion Jeffries, 
should have been so completely de- 
feated by the black champion John- 
son. Of course all over the country 
negroes rejoiced in the victory. An un- 
fortunate result of the fight was the 
brutal outbreaks between negroes and 
whites in many parts of the country. 
The celebration of Johnson's victory 
caused at least 18 deaths and the in- 
jury of hundreds. Now more em- 
phatically than ever before, people 
have been saying that prize fighting 
is altogether bad and should not be 
allowed to. continue in our civilized 
country 

One of the pernicious things that 
have come to follow prize fights in 
recent years is the exhibition of 
moving pictures of the fights. At the 
expense, it is said, of $200,000, pic- 
tures were taken of the Johnson-Jef- 
fries fight, and the promoters ex- 
pected to make fortunes exhibiting 
these moving pictures all over the 
world, Very promptly steps were 
taken in many cities of this country 
to prevent such exhibitions. The au- 
thorities in a large number of cities 
have positively forbidden: the exhibi- 
tions and several governors have 
taken up the matter. In some foreign 
countries the movement has been 
taken up also. The champion John- 
son was wise enough to sell out his 
interest in the moving pictures for a 
handsome sum, which the other pro- 
moters paid to him in cash. 


i 


Porto Rico Booming 





Business conditions in Porto Rico 
have rapidly improved during the 
last 12 months The export trade has 
increased 25%. Nearly every branch 
of industry, coffee being a notable 
exception, has increased to a remark- 
able degree. The improvement of 
business conditions is credited large- 
ly to the efforts of Gov George R. 
Colton. He has maintained an im- 
partial attitude toward the conflict- 
ing political parties and has applied 
up-to-date business methods to his 
demonstrations. Business interests 
that formerly were split into warring 
factions have been brought together 
into organizations that are now work- 
ing unitedly for the development of 
the island and its business prosperity. 

Goy Colton has started a vigorous 
campaign of advertising the island of 
Porto Rico das a fine field for business 
investment. A large amount of Amer- 
ican capital is going into Porto Rico, 
especially for the development of 
sugar cane and fruit industries, 





A Government Surplus 


Government finatmces have been 
picking up rapidly during the last 
year. The fiscal year, ending June 30, 
closed with a treasury surplus of 
about $11,000,000, inst a deficit 
last year of over ,000,000. The 
friends of the Payne tariff law take 
great satisfaction in pointing to that 
measure as a big source of ‘revenue, 
and say that the showing made is an 
evTective answer to those who have 
said harsh things against, it. 

While the government income has 
increased, its expenses have de- 
creased. One of the chief purposes 
of the Taft administration has been 
economy, and it has been found pos- 
sible to cut down expenses to a very 
considerable degree in many of the 
departments. This has saved the 
treasury millions of dollars. In the 
postal department alone the deficit 
has been reduced by nearly $10,000,- 
000. It has been accomplished by 
various economies more than by in- 
creased income. The president has 
not finished his work of cutting 
down expenses and more reforms in 
this line are planned for the imme- 
diate future. 

One of the parts of the Payne law 
which has brought a substantial in- 
crease in revenue to the government 
is that providing for the corporation 
tax. This has brought in over $17,- 
000.000. Without it, there would be 
a deficit instead of a surplus. 

One of the most expensive. under- 
takings the governrent has on its 
haands is the Panama canal. During 
the past year we have paid out $34,- 
000,000 for work upon it. This is not 
considered really a charge upon the 
treasury beeause eventually it will be 
paid for through bonds, but interest 
will have to be paid on the bonds, 
and the public cannot escape the 
burden of paying for the canal in 
one way or another. 
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WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING — 


Congressional Reapportionment 

One of the results of the census this 
year will be the re-apportionment of 
members of congress in the different 
states. After each census, congress 
passes a bill fixing the number of in- 
habitants for which shall be allowed 
one representative. .The ratio up to 
1790 was one for 30,000 inhabitants 
and the membership of the house was 
then 65. Then it increased until in 
1860 it was one to 125,351 and the 
membership of the house was 243. - In 
1910 the ratio fixed was one represen- 
tative to 194,182 inhabitants and the 
membership of the house thus be- 
came 391. With the increased popula- 
tion anticipated, under the present 
ratiqg, there would be added at least 68 
members to the house. 

The body is now too large and is in 
many ways unwieldy. Strong argu- 
ments are being advanced in behalf of 
reducing the membership of the house 
through the new apportionment. In 
opposition to this the politicians at 
least will be strenuous, and there is 
likely to be a vigorous controversy 
over any attempts to keep the house 
membership at the present number or 
to reduce it. States that have largely 
increased in population desire in- 
creased representation in the house. 
States in which there have been little 
or no increase, if there be any such, 
will object to having less members in 
congress than they now have, If the 
house membership is to remain as it 
is, the ratio of proportion will have to 
be chan_ ed to about one representative 
to 225,000 population. 





Conservation Withdrawals 


Pres Taft has shown his interest in 
conservation by withdrawing from 
public entry 40,000,000 acres of public 
lands. The right to make such with- 
drawals was given the president in the 
land withdrawal law passed at the end 
of the recent session of congress. The 
trouble with many of the withdrawals 
made by Pres Roosevelt was that there 
was no law authorizing such action. 
Many have thought that Pres Taft was 
not in sympathy ‘with the Roosevelt 
conservation policy because he did not 
ignore the law or lack of law and or- 
der withdrawal of lands for the pur- 
pose of conserving natural resources 
thereon as Roosevelt had done. Pres 
Taft’s legal training had lead him to 
be more careful to keep within the 
law. Now that he has the law back of 
him he has lost no time in taking the 
action indicated above. 

Pres Taft withdrew from entry 35,- 
000,000 acres of coal land in South 
Dakota, Washington, Utah, Colorado 
and Arizona. Over 20,000,000 acres of 
this were new withdrawals while the 
rest were in confirmation of with- 
drawals made during the past four 
years by both Pres Taft and Pres 
Roosevelt. Pres Taft has withdrawn 
over 8,000,000 acres of lands contain- 
ing water power sites, phosphate and 
petroleum deposits. He has also ap- 
pointed five engineer officers of the 
army to'a board which will examine 
and report on the government’s vari- 
ous reclamation projects. Some of the 
land included in the recent with- 
drawals is land that Ballinger ordered 
reopened for entry after it had been 
withdrawn under Pres Roosevelt. Bal- 
linger’s explanation was that the for- 
mer withdrawals were unlawful. 


New York’s Predicament 


New York is one of the states in 
which the political leaders, especially 
those of the republican party, are very 
much worried over the prospects for 
the election next November. The peo- 
ple are thoroughly disgusted with the 
Barnes-Woodruff-Wadsworth gang 
that has contro! of the state republican 
organization. If the democratic party 
was under capable and honest leader- 
ship the people might very cheerfully 
turn to the democrats for relief, but 
there is little encouragement from that 
source, inasmuch as the democratic 
state organization is now firmly in the 
grip of Boss Murphy of Tammany. 
Gov Hughes, in whom all have confi- 
dence, has almost stood alone at Al- 
bany, with party leaders against him, 
and now retires in October to become 
a judge of the United States supreme 
court, 

The republicans have a great oppor- 
tunity which they might use to secure 
a victory in New York. It lies by way 
of throwing out Barnes, Woodruff and 





Wadsworth, and turning over the 
state committee management to men 
whom the people have confidence in, 
and by nominating an able, honest, 
and independent man for governor. If 
they do not do this, it looks as if New 
York would be turned over to the 
demoerats, in spite of the fact that 
Murphy rules. 


Ohio and the President 


Some time ago word went forth 
that Pres Taft thought. one term in 
office as president was enough, and 
the impression was given that he 
would not seek a second term. No 


definite pledge to this effect has ever 
been given, however. Keen-scented 
newspapey reporters claim to have 
recently discovered evidence that 
friends of Pres Taft are already pre- 
paring for a second nomination. It 
is predicted that his boom will be 
started in Ohio beginning with the 
republican state convention this week, 

The republicans of Ohlo have been 
and still are anxious over the political 
futures of their state in the campaign 
this fall. The democratic governor, 
Harmon, has made a good record, 
and comes up for a second term with 
very strong support and the impetus 
of a boom for the democratic nomi- 
nation for president in 1912. 

The republicans have had hard 
work finding a satisfactory candidate 
to run against him. Of course they 
desired at once an able man and a 
very popular one. Pres Taft was 





asked to indicate his preference, but . 


he declined to sele.t the party candi- 
date, believing the people should 
have that privilege. After the nomi- 
nations are made, it is expected he 
will do what he can to help the re- 
publicans win. 


Freight Car Robbery 


While many are complaining that 
the railroads rob the publicin one way 
and other, the railroads themselves 
are being robbed by a regularly or- 
ganized system of thievery. It is said 
that many thousands of dollars’ worth 
of freight. are stolen from railroad 
cars every year; that, at the big rail- 
road centers, there’ are organized 
gangs of thieves who swing on to the 
cars and, underneath while in transit 
await their opportunity when brake- 
men are out of the way, and then, with 
the aid of rope ladders, reach the 
doors, break the seals and at their 
leisure select such packages as they 
may desire. When the train passes a 
spot agreed upon, the doors are 
thrown open and packages are 
dropped out. Confederates are on 
hand ready to take away the goods, 
which are later sold, 

While the heaviest part of the or- 
ganized robbery of freight cars is ac- 
complished in this way, much thievery 
is practiced in freight yards and on 
sidings. Of course the railroads ex- 
ercise great care to guard against such 
losses but it is difficult to prevent, and 
it is very difficult to catch the thieves. 


Settling Faun Laber Gist 


The long and bitter fight between 
labor union men and the Bucks stove 
company of St Louis has been partly 
settled by an agreement between the 
stove officials and Samuel: Gompers, 
president of the American federation 
of labor. The president of the stove 
company was the late James W. Van 
Cleave, former president of the 
American mannpfacturers’ association. 
Labor troubles lead to a boycott de- 
clared against products of the com- 
pany, and the publication of notices 
intended to keep up the boycott in 
the organ of the labor federation in 
defiance of a court injunction led 
to the conviction of Samuel Gompers, 
John Mitchell, and Frank Morrison, 
officials of the federation, for con- 
tempt of court. 

Sentences of imprisonment hung 
over these labor officials pending the 
decision of the United States supreme 
court in the case. The trouble with 
the Buck stove company is now to 
be fixed up, -according to the 
ment, in a conference to be held in 
St Louis soon when it will be decid- 
ed about wages and working condi- 
tions to make them conform to union 
shops. This settlement has no 
ing on the contempt cases, which rest 
with the supreme court. 








Danger in Ice Cream Cones 


The United States government hag 
begun prosecutions against manufac.« 
turers of ice cream cones containing 
borax. Large seizures of cones have 
recently been made in different parts 
of the country by imspectors of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture. Analysis of the cones seized 
showed the presence of borax. This 
is held to be injurious to the human 
stomach. Many of the cones also con- 
tain saccharine and benzoate of soda, 
but the prosecutions are based sim- 
ply on the presence of borax, inas- 
much as it has been officially decided 
that benzoate of soda is not harmful 
in small quantities and investigation 
is pending with reference to sac- 
charine. 

Since ice cream cones have become 
so popular the manufacturers have 
tried to get them up as cheaply as 
possible, especially those that filled 
with ice cream sell for one cent, and 
are sold by hundreds of street venders 
to newsboys and street urchins. Orig- 
inally the cones were made of much 
better material than now. Many man- 
ufacturers contend that the use of 
borax is necessary to make the cones 
keep their shape. 


Our Surgeon Commander 
Major-General Leonard Wood has 


assumed the duties of chief of staff 
of the United States army. This is the 





most responsible position in the army. 


Second to it is that of adjutant-gen- 
eral, which is now held by Maj-Gen 
Fred C. Ainsworth. The officers of the 
army who came up through the West 
Point military academy’ have growled 
a@ great deal because Gen Wood, who 
is not a West Pointer, entering. the 
army as an assistant surgeon of vo!l- 
unteers in the Spanish-American war, 
and, breaking all records for rapid 
promotion, has passed over the heads 
of his seniors to the position of active 
head of the army. Men who ought to 
know say that Wood has made good 
and has deserved his promotions. 
Ainsworth also entered the army as an 
assistant surgeon, his service begin< 
ning in 1886. 


No New Party Yet 


The recent talk about a new political 
party will not amount to much for 
some time, at least. As it has been 
conceived, such a party would prac« 
tically be a Roosevelt party, exemplify 
ing the ideas and policies for which he 
has stood. But Roosevelt himself is 
very loyal to the republican party and 
such republican radicals as LaFollette, 
Pinchot, Garfield, Cummins and Bris- 
tow, frequently reaffirm their allegiance 
to the republican party. 

It is their aim to get rid of the old 
leaders who are not in sympathy with 
the progressive wing of the republi- 
ean party, rather than to undertake 
the hazardous task of launching a new 
party... Wherever the progressive re- 
publicans control the situation in the 
west they are more confident of win- 
ning against the democrats next fall 
than are the republicans in sections 
where stand-patters are in control. As 
for the democrats, they just keep on 
being democrats. 

Cannon Hurts His Party 

The announcement of Joe Cannon 
in one of his Kansas speeches that he 
was to be considered a candidate for 
re-election as speaker, or words to that 
effect, has stirred up not only the in- 
surgent republicans but many of the 
regulars who declare that Cannon 
must not be permitted to further em- 
barrass the republican party by con- 
tinuing to be speaker. We may rea- 
sonably. expect that Cannon's talk is 
only bluff and that he is practically 
down and out politically. 

But his defiant announcement is 4 
suvere blow to the republican party 
and is likely to cost it many votes in 
November. The party looks more at- 
tractive to most people without Can- 
non as a continuing possibility fon 
speaker than with him. 











Eleven men. in the coast artillery 
were killed by the blowing out of @ 
breech block in one of the big guns 
at Fortress Monroe, Va The accident 
occurred during target practice. Sev- 
eral others were seriously injured, — 
some of whom: may die 
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Ohio Lynching 

A lynching at Newark, O, has led to 
removal of the mayor, Herbert Ather- 
ton, by Gov Harmon and the pros- 
ecution of the sheriff, William Linke, 
who has resigned. In the last local 
option election Licking county as a 
whole voted out the saloons, but the 
county seat Newark went “wet" by 
1500 votes. The saloon men and sym- 
pathizers defied the law, and liquor 
continued to be sold. The mayor and 
chief of police refused to interfere. 

The county law enforcement league 
sent detectives to Newark, and raids 
were made. A mob gathered and the 
raiders were attacked. One of the 
saloon men, William Howard, was in 
a ficht with a detective, Carl Ether- 
ton, when the latter shot Howard. 
He was arrested and lodged in fail. 
Some hours later a mob went to the 
jail and took Etherington out, beat 
him and hanged him to a telegraph 
ole. 
" The state officials and the best citi- 
zens of Newark believe that the sheriff 
was largely responsible for the lynch- 
ing. The mayor’s removal followed a 
personal investigation in Newark by 
the governor. 


Railroads Will Wait 





The interstate commerce commis- 
sion, through Chairman Knapp, has 
secured an agreement with the big 
railroads that proposed advances in 
freight rates will not be made until 
November 1. Et was understood that 
under the new law the interstate com- 
merce commission would have exer- 
cised its authority and suspend all 
important freight rate advances pend- 
ing investigation as to their reasona- 
bleness because of complaints made 
that the proposed advances would be 
unjust: Now, the commission will 
make its investigations, and the agree- 
ment removes the necessity of numer- 
ous suspension orders and other fuss 
and red tape involving considerable 
expense. . Hearings on the freight rate 
will soon begin. 





Within 12 months 12 men have been 
killed in aeroplanes. 
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WHAT THE WORLD I8 DOING 


Briefly Told 
Proclamation has been issued at 
Huntington for the coronation of the 
new king and queen of England to 

take place in June, 1911. 





William J. Bryan has endorsed Rich- 
ard L. Metcalfe for United States sen- 
ator from Nebraska. He is the first 
candidate for that state whom Bryan 
has given a personal endorsement for 
office. Metcalfe is assistaant editor 
of Bryan’s Commoner. 





Forest fires have been doing con- 
siderable damage in Wisconsin. Dis- 
tricts north and east of Wausau have 
been swept by flame. The Hunting- 
ton forest reserve near Kelly has 
been practically destroyed. Some 
small villages have been burned. 


William J. Bryan has taken of his 
coat and rolled up his sleeves, so to 
speak, in the midst of a‘big fight in 
Nebraska to get a county option liq- 
uor plank into the democratic state 
platform. The state convention is 
held in Grand Island this week. 
There is very strong opposition to the 
county option plank. 








The second trial of Lee O'Neil 
Browne on the charge of bribery in 
connection with the election of Wil- 
liam Lorimer to the United States 
senate will begin at Chicago August 
1. Browne's first trial resulted in 
disagreement of the jury. Browne 
was leader of the democrats in the 
Illinois house, and is aceused of hav- 
ing paid other democrats in the leg- 
islature to vote for Lorimer. 





The next national conservative 
congress will be held at St 
Paul beginning September 5. Pres 
Taaft has been invited to de- 
liver the opening address. Theodore 
Roosevelt will deliver an address Sep- 
tember 6. Gifford Pinchot, the form- 
er United States forester, is head of 
the congress. 





The Pan-American conference has 
been in session this month at Buenos 
Ayres in the republic of Argentina. 
The centenary of the founding of the 








Argentine republic has occurred this 
year. It. has been proposed that in 
recognition of the anhiversary a build- 
ing be constructed at Buenos Ayres 
to be used as a permanent Pan-Amer- 
ican exposition. The cost would be 
charged to all the American nations. 

Senator Bristow of Kansas, who is 
one of the republican insurgents, has 
stirred things up politically by accus- 
ing Senator Aldrich of being instru- 
mental in raising the tariff on rubber 
while he and his family are largely in- 
terested in the rubber trust. Aldrich 
helped to organize the rubber trust, it 
is said. 








Nicaragua has no monopoly of the 
revolution business in Central Amer- 
iea. An uprising against Da Villa has 
broken out in Honduras just north of 
Nicaragua. It is said that ex-Pres 
Bonilia, who was deposed three years 
ago, is behind the movement. 


One of the perils of flying has ap- 
peared in the experience of Ehrmann, 
who was up in his aeroplane near 
Barcelona, Spain, when the machine 
was struck by lightning. It fell blaz- 
ing to the ground, but Ehrmann es- 
caped uninjured. His escape seemed 
miraculous for he fell from a consid- 
erable hight. 





Forest fires have done a great deal 
of damage recently in Manitobe, wip- 
ing out several towns, including 
Three Forks, Jaffray, and Baynes 
Lake. Over 250 square miles in the 
Kootenay district of British Columbia 
have been burned over and mining 
and smelting companies have mst 
heavily by destruction of their build- 
ings there and in the province of Al- 
berta. There have been great timber 
losses, ; 





Of course there is much interest in 
Virginia over the matter of who Gov 
Mann will appoint United States sen- 
ator to succeed the late Senator Dan- 
iels. Many believe the appointment 
will go to ex-Gov Claude A. Swanson. 
The unexpired term of Senator Dan- 
iel ends next March. Next summer a 
senatorial primary election will be 
held, and it is predicted that Swan- 
son will be imdorsed by popular vote 
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and when the next legislature mects 
would then be expected to elect him 
for a full six-year term. Other can- 
didates are likely to come into the 
fleld, however, and the actual out- 
come is more or less doubtful. 

At a recent aviation meet in France, 
Baroness Delaroche fell with her aero- 


plane 50 meters. Both legs and both 
arms were broken. 
James R. Garfield, who was secre- 


tary of the interior under Pres Roose- 
velt, is a candidate for the republican 


nomination for governor of Ohio. His 
platform is a progressive one, includ- 
ing proposed reorganization of the 
state department of agriculture, to en- 
courage practical instruction in farm- 
ing as a similar department in Wis- 
consin is doing. 

At the recent meeting of the na- 
tional educational association at Bos- 


ton the teaching of agriculture in pub- 
lic schools was discussed. One speaker 
said that he thought too much theory 
and net enough practical knowledge 
had been given thus far. It was con- 
sidered by all that agriculture is a very 
important study and should be inciud- 
ed in all schools. 





While we are hearing a great deal 
about the immigration of farmers 
from the United States to the Cana- 


northwest, we are hearing now 
thousands are coming back again 
home country. However 
profitable they may find conditions 
in Canada, the home longing sooner 
or later develops and they want to 
get back to the United States. Many 
do not go far, but just cross the bre- 
der into Washington, Idaho or Mon- 
tana, where there are great oppor- 
tunities for settlers. 


Gov Carroll of Iowa has been in- 
dicted for criminal libel by a grand 


dian 
that 
to their 





jury at Des Moines. The indictment 
is an outcome of an investigation into 
the affairs of the Iowa industrial 
school for girls at Mitchellville. It is 
alleged in the indictment that Gov 


Carroll made libelous statements con- 
cerning John Cownie, former. chair- 
man of the state board of control, in a 
newspaper article setting forth the 
governor's reasons for demanding the 
resignation of Mr Cownie, 








FARM STOCK 


Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT 
A Practical Treatise on Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine 


There are few men in the country who are better qualified to write on this subject 
than Professor Burkett, late director of the Kansas Experiment Station and now Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Orange Judd Weeklies. 

The writer handles, in a brief, yet practical and thorough manner, the breeding and 
feeding, care and management, of al! classes of farm stock. All diseases that ravage 

















The Breeding of Farm Stock 
ihe Feeding of Animals 


orses 
Breeds of Horses 
Types of Horses 


be purchased for less than $2.00. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The Mare and Her Foal 
There are 858 pages 5x7 1-2 inches, and more than a hundred 
in durabie paper covers, and will be an addition to any library. 





farm stock are described; directions are also given for 


roper 


treatment. The chapters 


on beef, mutton and pork making show how the small breeder can make money. 


FOR THE:-AVERAGE FARMER 


There is no book on farm stock just like it. Written in a simple, straightforward way, 
with all technical terms and expressions fully explained, it is designed for the average 


farmer; 


the largest breeder can profit by using it as a guide. 


The following partial 


list of table of contents gives some idea of the exhaustive manner in which every phase 


of the subject is covered: 


cet 
ing Mules 
The Breeds of Cattle 





Ca Care and Management of Sheep 
and Management of Cattle Handling and Storing of Wool 


Diseases of Sheep 


lendid illustrations, each de: tive of the different breeds and Illustrating points in the text. 
this new book is not offered character 


r sale, a book of the same scope, 


HOW TO GET IT 


Send us $1.10 and we will renew your subscription to this journal for one year and send the Book FARM STOCK postpaid, New subscribers may have it on the same terms. 
Address your order to the office nearest your home. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N.Y¥., 480 Lafayette St. 


- OTHE LATEST’ MARKETS" 


Swine 

Breeds of Swine 

Feeding Hogs 

The Care and Management of Swine 
Feeding Hogs for Profit 

The Diseases of Swine 

It is handsomely bound® 
and usefulness in cloth binding could not 
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Butter Scoring Contests 


Nearly all the samples of butter in 
the scoring conftest held at Ithaca on 
July 15 showed the effects of the hot 
weather by the signs of very unripe 
cream and unclean, poorly handled 
milk. The butter which was scored 
by W. L. Fryhoff of New York city 
was of only fairly good quality. Some 
samples showed the effects of the use 
of too cold wash water. It was evident 
that small pieces of ice have come di- 
rectly in contact with the butter gran- 
ules, and thus caused mottles which 
were exceedingly difficult to work out. 
The defects in the cheese were prac- 
tically the same as those found in the 
,butter, due to the same causes. The 
mext contest will be held at Ithaca on 
August 12, by which time a consider- 
able improvement in quality of both 
is looked for. 

The following are the highest scores 
made: Farmers’ creamery .company 
of Jefferson 94; J. B. Porteous of Ge- 
neva, T. R. Rutherford of Madrid 
and E. T. Bouck of Jasper each scored 
92%; A. H. Loop of Cincinnatus, C. 
O. Smith of Upper Lisle, V. A. Harri- 
gan of River Valley, and Farmers’ 





creamery company (second sample) | 


each 92; Ernest Boyd -of Sloansville, 
W. J. Emerson of Poplar Ridge, F. 
8. Wright of Etna, Glenn Harter of 
Spafford, O. E. Cross & Son of Niobe, 
P. M. Van Schaick of Savona and 
Basic Valley creamery company of 
Waterloo, each 91; Erie A. Chase of 
Spencer 91%; Lyons butter and 
creamery company of Lyons, M. J. 
Beswick of Madrid Springs, T. R. 
Rutherford (second sample), C. A. 
Tarble of Smithville Flats, F. H. 
Steward of Kirk, J. P. McGraw of 
Canton, M. L. Speer of Buck’s Ridge 
and Cc. J. Fundis of Jacksonville, 
each 90. 

The cheese scores are as follows: 
P. H. House of Portville 96%; J. W. 
Rogers of Springville 96%; W. E. 
Brainard of Copenhagen 95; D. R. 
Peet of Morris, Will Lanning of Rus- 
sia and H. A. Gilmore of Burlington 
Flats. scored 98%; F. H. Martiny of 
Allegany and B. D. Casson of Addi- 
son got 93% each. 


Farm College Activities 


Excellent results are being reported 
from various parts of the state in 
plant disease work. The lime-sulphur 
solution in the control of the apple 
peab has again this year proved very 
effective. Where the lime-sulphur so- 
lution was used in strengths of 1 to 
80 or 1 to 40 with arsenate of lead 
there has been some foliage injury, but 
not enough to be serious. Bordeaux 
has continued to cause more serious 
injury to fruit than lime-sulphur.: The 
experiments indicate that in the con- 
trol of apple scab an. application of the 
spray before the blossoms open is very 
important. i 

On August 5-6 a demonstration is to 
be held at Sodus, N Y, in the orchard 
of J. B. Cates at which time it will be 
possible for fruit growers throughout 
the state to observe the results ob- 
tained with various sprays. These field 
demonstrations are of great impor- 
tance and growers should take occa- 
sion to see the experiments and judge 
the conclusions themselves. The tim- 
othy breeding experiments conducted 
at the agricultural college are show- 
ing to very great advantage in the 
plats. Growers who look over these 
plats are astonished at the differences 
which exist between the different types 
of timothy that have been developed. 
In the course of the work many thou- 
sand plants have been grown annually 
and nearly 200 different types are now 
being tested. Nearly 50 of these are 
markedly distinct one from the other 
and certainly distinct enough to be 
classified as different new varieties. In 
smal] plats many of them give nearly 
twice the yield of others. After these 
have been fully tested out, the new va- 
rieties will be ready for distribution to 
growers. 


Copenhagen, Lewis Co—Newly seed- 
ed meadows promise a good yield 








of hay; new-seeded clover fields 
are especially heavy, and in some 
the grass is ging. The  ex- 
treme wet, late 


— weather so 


f.~sat 


WITH NEW YORK FARMERS 


in the spring, retarded the growth of 


crops to such an extent that the grass - 


and weeds got a great start; and be- 
fore some fields of corn were far 
enough advanced, for the cultivator, 
they were covered completely with 
grass and weeds. Never before has 
there been such a rank growth of wild 
mustard visible as at present. When 
the present crop ripens and fills the 
soil with the foul seeds spraying will 
have to be resorted to as a remedy. 
Corn is small for the time of year, 
but the present warm weather gives 
it a good healthy color. Cows are giv- 
ing a good flow of milk, and the price 
of cows remains ibout the same, Some 
sales have been made at fancy figures. 
Recent sales of cheese at our local 
factories netted patrons $1.29 p 100 
lbs milk. Dressed pork brings 12c, 
fresh eggs 21c, butter 28 to 32c, veal 
calves 7c. Oats and spring grain in 
general look well, but a good rain 
would do much good, especially on 
newly seeded fields, 


Plymouth, Chenango Co—Haying 
is well along. Some of the farmers 
are thr.ugh. A large quantity will 
be stacked this year. Some oats are 
cut green and. cured for hay. Pas- 
tures are badly dried up. Potatoes 
will be a light crop unless it rains 
soon. . Mill feeds high. Winter bran 
1.35 p cwt, mixed feed $1.45, meal 
1.40, eggs $2c p doz. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co—The crops of 
apples and cherries are poor. The late 
frost did a great deal of damage. 
About the same acreage of potatoes 
was put in as usual. The hay crop on 
gravelly land is poorer than usual. 
Hogs are very scarce and prices are 
exceedingly high. 


Trumansburg, Tompkins Co—Owing 
to the wet spring, corn planting was 
not finished until the first week in 
June. The earliest planting is look- 
ing very well. The earliest sown oats 
look good, Cherries, plums and pears 
are light. Apples promise a good 
crop. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co—Drouth 
unbroken. Crops suffering seriously. 
Pastures drying. Dairy butter is 
bringing 28 to : p lb, eggs 27c p 
doz. Stillwater creamery assn paid 
for last month’s butter 28%c p Ib. 
Between $1300 and $1400 was paid 
by the assn for the past month to 
patrons. Wool brought 22c. A heavy 
clip was handled. Good spring lambs 
@re worth $4 to $5. Cherres 70 to 
80c p pk. The elm tree beetle is do- 
ing much damage about here, 


Hudson Falls, Washington Co—The 
crops are suffering for a much-needed 
rain. Grass is very heavy and the 
weather is remarkably fine for secur- 
ing it. Oats are looking fairly well. 
The potato crop is considered a failure. 
Hay brings $10 to $12, eggs 25c. 


Lee, Oneida Co—A great many peas 
have been put up at the Delta canning 
factory. They were grown on the flats 
that ‘are to be flooded for the barge 
canal reservoir. Help for haying very 
searce. Pasture is getting short. Some 
dairymen feeding grain until fodder 
corn is large enough to cut. Quite an 
interest taken in manure spreaders. 


Evans Mills, Jefferson Co—Farmers 
are putting in a fine crop of hay. 
Clover is very heavy. Grain beginning 
to ripen;; corn crop looks. well but 
needs rain. Not much fruit, due to the 
late frosts. Butter brings 30 to 32c, 
eggs 20 to 25c. 


Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co—Hay 
erop good, but farmers are later than 
usual on account of the grain which 
is fine and heavy. Oats are a good 
crop. Eggs are 25c, potatoes 75c. 
Help is hard to get. Rye straw will 
bring only $10 p ton, Berries were a 
short crop on account of the dry 
weather, 

Dickinson Center, Franklin Co— 
Haying about half finished; yield 25% 
above normal. Fine quality. ‘Fodder 
corn and oats above normal. Pastures 
in good condition and a good flow of 
milk is obtained. 


Copenhagen, Lewis Co—Farmers are 
getting along well with haying. Hay 
is a big crop, especially on newly 
se ded meadows. Grain is heading 
out well and promises well as to yield 
of grain and growth of straw. Cows 
have held their flow of milk good thus 
far, and pastures have kept fresh, as 
we have had some fine rains of late. 
Apples will be a light crop, as a light 
crop set and those are dropping badly. 
Corn is coming on. nicely now and 
shows a good color, 


Hops Shoot Ahead 


Weather continues favorable for 
hop vines on the Pacific coast, and 
comparatively little vermin is noted, 
The market for ’09 growth continues 
dull and few change hands. New 
York state hops are making rapid 
strides, but rain is needed in many 
localities. At New York city choice 
to prime-Pacific coast hops sell at 15 
@16c p lb, New York state 22@23c. 

Optimistic Reports 

Hops are just coming into the burs. 
The prospects of the yield are now 
more clearly indicated than before, 
and things look favorable for a clean, 
large crop in most of the yards. 
Good tultivation has very materially 
lessened the effects of drouth. Grow- 
ers are very certain brewers’ supplies 
of hops are sall, and the situation 
warrants good prices for the coming 
hop crop.—[L. W. G., Madison Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Up to July 20 we have only had one 
rain since June 27, and hops are pro-~ 
gressing well, but of course need more 
moisture. I have noticed no vermin. 
Old vines are at the top of poles and 
new acreage is doing well.—[G. T. D., 
Schoharie County, N Y. 

Demand for hops in the vicinity of 
Cobleskill, N Y, is more moderate, 
and a_ slight recession in price is 
noted. The growing crop is advanc- 
ing well. S. S. Steiner recently shipped 
31 bales from storage to  Buffazo, 
N Y.—[Cor, Cobleskill, N Y. 


New York Cheese Markets 


— -—— 


At Canton, N Y, July 23, 1800 tubs 
of butter were sold at 28c¢ p Ib, last 
year’s sales being 1900 tubs at 27%c. 
About 2000 bxs of cheese sold at 
13%c p lb. Saturday and last year’s 
sales were 2100 bxs at 13%c. Scat- 
tering rains have fallen. Output is 
gradually falling off. 

At Utica, N Y, July 25, copious 
rains have fallen the past week. Pas- 
tures are in excellent condition, the 
hay crop is the largest in several 
years, and the corn fodder crop-prom- 
ises well. The hot weather has af- 
fected the quality of cheese to some 
extent. Cheese market tod was %c 
lower than last week. _ Official price 
was the same as at this time last 
year. The official transactions were: 
Large colored 437 bxs, large white 75, 
small colored 8927, small white 1761, 
all at 18%c p lb. The curb ruling 
was 13%c. The sales of butter were: 
273 packages at 28@29c p Ib. 

At Watertown, N Y, July 25, the 
local cheese market eased off another 
¥%c Saturday, large and twins selling 
at 13%c p Ib, daisy twins 14%c. The 
sales egated 8500 bxs, which 
netted $1.30@ 1.35 p 100 Ibs at- the 
cheese factories for the first half of 
July. Feed is good in pastures. 











At Buffalo, butter holds firm with 
a fairly active demand, cheese steady, 
beans in good demand with mediums 
selling at $2.50@2.60 p bu, red kid- 
ney 3.75@4, cmy butter 30@3lc p Ib, 
dairy. 26@27c, cheese 15@16c, eggs 
hold firm with a light supply at 25@ 
27c p doz. Live fowls are rather easy 
at 18@19c p 1b, potatoes hold firm 
with a fairly active demand at 1.50@ 
1.80 p bbl, cabbage 75c@1 p cra, new 
apples 1.75@2.25 p bbl, peaches 1 
1.25 p carrier, timothy hay 21@22 p 
ton, oat straw 8.50@9.50. 


. t Rochester, supply of local green 
stuff is very large. Prices are rather 
uncertain and change more or less 
from day to day. 
brought 40c p doz ears, new, home- 
grown potatoes are arriving in fairly 
large* quantities now at %c p bu, 
green peas 15@20c p bskt, new buck- 
wheat 97c@$1 p bu, rye 75@80c, corn 
68@70c, oats 44@45c, bran 25@28 p 
ton, middlings 26@27, cherries 6@7c 
p lb, currants 5@6c, raspberries 6% @ 
7%c p pt, emy butter 3lc p Ib, dairy 
26@27c, cheese 16c, eggs 22@24c 
doz, live fowls 16@18c p Ib, timothy 
nay — p ton, oat straw 8@10, rye 

@18. 


At Syracuse, the offerings of fruit 
and vegetables are sufficient to meet 
the temand. Prices are fairly steady. 
Practically no mushrooms have been 
received as yet; a few choice ones that 
have been delivered to private custom- 
ers brought 80c p lb. There is a good 
demand for fowls, broilers selling at 
19@20c p Ib Dairy butter 25@30c, 
eggs edd doz, celery 35@50c p 
doz, carrots 20@30c p-doz bchs, cab- 
bage 7@8c p-head, old potatoes 25@ 
830c p bu, new $1, 
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The first green corn™ 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, July 25—Last week 
Wednesday with moderate receipts the 
steer market was very slow at about 
steady prices for top steers and others 
a shade lower; bulls strong to 25¢ 
higher; thin cows steady; medium and 
good cows firm: to 10@15c higher 
week closed firm for all sorts and 
grades. Calves were in light supply 
Wednesday; veals firm to 25c higher; 
buttermilks about steady; market 
closed with no change in prices. The 
selling range for week was: Steers 
$6.20@8, bulls 4@5, cows 2.35@5.5@ 
oxen and stags 5.15@5.25, veals 8@ 
11, grassers and buttermilks 5@6.5@ 
western calves 4.75@5.25, milch cows 

@65 p head. . 

Today there were 35 cars of cattle 
and 3478 calves on sale. The market 
was dull and 15@25c lower for all 
sorts and grades of cattle. Veal 
steady at Jersey City and 25c lower at 
Sixteenth street; Luttermilks ané 
grassers in liberal supply and gener 
ally a fraction easier. Steers averag~ 
ing 953@1339 Ibs sold at $5.20@7 

100 lbs, including 4 cars Va 
steers 1198@1339 ibs at 6.75@7.80, Z 
cars Ind do 1100@1175 Ibs at 6.85@ 

.20, 2 cars West Va do 1374 Ibs at 
7.60, 1 car O do 1305 Ibs at 7.50, 4 cars 
Pa do 953@1130 Ibs at 5.20@7, 1 car 
Chicago do 1151 Ibs at 6.90, 8 cazs 

do 952@1357 Ibs at 5.75@7.54. 
Bulls sold at 3.75@5, cows 240@5.2, 
veals 8@10.75, a few choice lots If, 
culls 5@7, grassers and buttermilke 
4.75@6.50, coarse western calves 4. 

Sheep were in light supply after 
Monday of last week and steady. 
Lambs fell off 25c Tuesday and om 
Wednesday there was a slow trade 
Thursday prices were 10@20c higher 
for best lambs, others more active an& 
firm; the week closed 30@40c higher. 

The selling range for the week was: 
Sheep 2.75@4.50, culls 2@2.50, lambs 
5.25 @ 7.8744, culls 4.50@5. 

Today there were 21 cars of stock 
ca gale. Sheep in light supply an@ 
firm, lambs 50@65c higher. The pexs 
were cleared. Ordinary to prime 
sheep 3@4.50, ordinary to choice lamks 
7@8.50, culls 6, top price of veal 8.58 
Ww Me” . Ky 850; N Y 8.50, Tenm 


H | declined last week after: Mom 
day 15@ 25c, closing firm. Today there 
were 2% cars on sale. All weights & 
@25c higher. Prime heavy to choice 
light state hogs 9.50@10 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 
Outside of a little demand for sea- 





“goned riding and driving horses last 


week, trade was quiet at the large auc- 
tion marts and private sales stables 
Choice drafters and chunks in limited 
supply and held full steady. Choice 
heavy drafters are selling generally at 
$350@400 p head, fair to good do 30 
@340, chunks 180@275, fair to good 
sound second-hand general purpose 
horses 100@ 250. 

At Buffalo, the generai trend of beef 
cattle prices Monday were lower and 
165 cars arrived. Prime steers sold at 
$7.50@8 p 100 Ibs, 1200 to 1400 Ib steers 
6.50 @ 7.25, 1050 to 1150 Ib steers 5.23 
@7.25, choice heifers 6@6.50, com- 
mon to fair 4.50@5.75, choice cannera 
2.75@4, mixed bulls 5.50@6, feeders 
3.75@4.75, stockers 3@4, veal calves 
9.75@11.25, some heavy weight calves 
as low as 6, milch cows and springers 
24@67 ea. Sheep are active and 15 
cars arrived. Best lambs sold as high 
as 7.75.. Demand is not quite so favor- 
able for sheep and wethers, and mixed 
sheep were about steady with ewes 
bringing 4.25@4.50, wethers 5@5.2 
About 50 double decks of hogs arrived 
with mixed and medium weights bring- 
ing 9.15@9.30 p 100 ibs, Yorkers 9.45 
> SN pigs in light weights at 9.90 


NEW YORK—At Albany, receipts 
of produce moderate and most prices 
hold firm. The crop of vegetables in 
Albany Co is rather light, owing te 
the continued drouth. Feeds are quiet 
but firm. Buckwheat 60@62c p bu, 
corn 66@68c, oats 44@47c, rye 77@ 
78e, bran $22@ 22.30 p ton, linseed 
meal 32@ middlings $3.50 @ 27, 
corn meal 27.50@ 28, timothy h 
12.50@18, cat straw 10@10.50, rye 
@9, milch cows 25@50 ea, veal-calves 
7.50@9 p 100 Ibs, fat hogs 9.30@9.80, 
cmy butter 26 @ 30c p lb, dairy 23@ 
29c, cheese 15@16c, eges 28@30c p 
doz, new potatoes 1.50@2 p bbl, 
blackberries 9@10c p qt, muskmelons 
7@10c ea, watermelons 25@35c. 
peaches 1.50@1.75 p carrier, celery 7 
.@8c p bch, beets 1@1,75 + R bchs, 


carrots 1.25@1.50; . @1.25 
bskt, green corn Lwe@2 Pp 100 Ibs, 4 
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Fort Jefferson, Suffolk Co—The past 

month's drouth has certainly cut the 
potato erop short in this section. Up 
to the middle of June prospects for 
g banner crop never looked better, but 
Jack of rain, together with the ex- 
cessive hot weather Le shortened the 
crop by at least 156 bus. The 
yines apparently die ~ drop flat on 
the ground. The cauliflower crop is 
also damaged, and if the drouth con- 
tinues no more than half of an ordi- 
nary crop will be harvested. The 
hay and grain yields have been unu- 
gually fine. Farmers all over this sec- 
tion report an extra large harvest, 
especially of hay. The corn crop is 
unusually large and -heavy this year. 
Farmers’are beginning to realize that 
although corn may not be a money 
crop in the sense that potatoes or 
cauliflower are, it is the best crop 
grown on the farm after all. This is 
the third dry summer on Long Island, 
and petato and cauliflower growers in 
mest sections agree that they will not 
get caught again with a big acreage on 
their hands.—[F. J. Overton 


Mallory, Oswego Co—Weather ex- 
tremely dry and hot. Buckwheat 
coming up Rye cutting contpleted 
and it is @ splendid crep; best in sev- 
eral years. Haying progressing rapidly. 
it appeared to be late earlier in the 
season, but the hot weather has 
brought fit along fast recently until 
it is up te date now and as advanced 
as usual ‘There is.a fair prospect for 
oats; potatoes and corn if we get 
rain seen. Cows paying well this year, 
averaging $10 p cow from the cheese 
factory fer the month of May and 
equally well for the month of June. 
Veal calves Se alive. Dressed pork 
12c.—[R. E. B. 


Geneva, Ontario Co—We have quite 
warm weather. It is good for getting 
in hay. Wheat is eoming on fast and 
wil! be cut im a few days. Not much 
cabbage this year. Plants are good, 
but are covered with little green lice. 
Other creps looking well. 


Broome Hill, Schoharie Co—It has 
been very dry and hot. Cows are 
shrinking in their milk. Butter brings 
8le, eggs 24c.. Hay promises a good 
crop. Oats never looked better. We 
are in meed of rain. Everything is 
bringing a good price but wool. That 
started at 25c, but went down to 2ilc. 


McGraw, Cortland Co—Hay is one 
of the largest crops that has been 
raised here in several years, being 
nearly a half larger than last year. 
Potatoes look fine and uniess some- 
thing prevents the crop will average 
fully as large as that of last year. Corn 
will prove a failure this year, owing 
to t:e late spring. Apples are failing. 
Old hay is selling at $15 to 18 p ton. 
Many of our farmers are short now on 
stock, which was sold early to save 
the hay, 


*ralachin, Tioga Co—A drouth 
See o@ imevitable but a good shower 
an’ plenty of rain has since dispelled 
thet fear. AR crops are looking good. 
Str: wherries were hurt by late frosts 
and yielded about balf. Hay and win- 
ter craim good. Milk bringing a good 
re e - this time, $1.15 p 40-qt can.— 

- oO 


Schoharie Co—Early potatoes were 
injured by @ry weather and indica- 
tions are the yield will be light. No 
Tain for nearly a month. 


The New York Fruit Growers’ Assn 
has issued its program of the sum- 
mer meeting to be held on Aug 5-6 at 
Sodus, This may be procured by 
writing Sec E. C. Gillette at Penn Yan. 
Eve ryone who can possibly spare the 
time should take advantage of this 
opportunity to visit one of the most 
important fruit sections of the Em- 
Dire state. 








At Oolumbus, wheat has advanced 
from 96e@$1 p bu. Live stock con- 
tinues dull. Cmy batter has advanced 
lc and remains firm at 30@3iIc p Ib, 
dairy 20@28c. Peaches are coming 
in in fine shape at 1.25@1.50 .p bu. 
Corn G0c, oats 38c, rye 66c, bran 25 
P ton, middlings 27, beef steers 7.50 
@S. 15 p 100 Ibs, veal calsen 8@9, fat 
hogs 865@8.75, sheep 450@5, milch 

1, O@e on, lambs Te pt. eggs 


2m Me Be wee? —sS Ib, 
Rew ee oy @ p a. ca 
2¢ 3 100 Ibs, 3@4 p De, 
blact ‘pele 12@15c-p at. 


é 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 IDs. 

1910 | 909 1980 | 1908 1910 | 1909 
Chicago 7.60 | $9.45 |$8.30 |$4.75 |$5.50 
New York | 860] 7.20 | 9.50, 8.50 | 450 | 6.00 
Buffalo 8.00 | 685 | 975! 8.50 | 5.65 | 5.7% 
KansasCity| 8.15 | 7.15 | 8.70 199 6.00 | 5.25 
Pittsburg | 836 | 6.76 | 27% 430 | 5.35 














At Chicago, more heavy weight 
beeves are arriving than anticipated 
@ few weeks ago, and although the 
price of medium quality cattle has 
been lowered, the prediction of ex- 
tremely high prices during July for 
beef cattle was not realized. Of late 
the market has given some rare bar- 
gains in feeders and stock cattle con- 
sidering the recent high level of 
prices, and buyers 9: not been slow 
to take advantage of it 
Beef steers, chotep to prime heavy... ..$ BS 





The packer still is looking for the 
light weight hogs and prices on pigs 


fit for packing and susceptible to 
quick curing meet favor. Packers are 
taking little chances of the hog 
market being much lower by the time 
the pork reaches consumers. Prices 
ere lower by 40@50c than two weeks 
ago. The range of prices continues 
rather wide, with mixed packing me- 
dium and butcher hogs selling at 
$8.25@ 8.85, hea packing and ones 
ping 7. ety 70, light weight hogs, 1 

bs, &55@8.90 


The ae market for sheep and 
yearlings has deen rather attractive 
lately. But some farmers, where 
dronth has been most severe, have can- 
celed orders. For farmers with plenty 
of grass the market has been very fa- 
vorable. Prices continue, very low 
and range wethers have-sold freely 
at $4@435 -p 100 Ibs, ewes 3@4, and 
yearlings have landed 4.75@5.10, with 
feeding ewes selling at 2@3, wethers 
3.75@4.25, breeding ewes 5.50@5.80. 
Feeding lambs brought 5.85@6.25, 
and prime Jambs 6.85. 

The Horse Market 

The horse market is showing more 
activity again, and picking up from 
the extreme summer dullness East- 
ern dealers are present and bid brisk- 
ly for choice heavy draft offerings, 
good express and wagon classes Sales 
of chunks range from $165@215, 
1800-lb drafters 275@300, with bulk 
of sales 175@225. 


At Baltimore, receipts at the wharf 
of calves were light and choice veats 
sold at 8%c p. lb, fair to. good 8@ 
8%c, veals from nearby points by ratl 
9c. Sheep steady and -brought 2@ 
3%ee a lb, bucks 2@2%c, lambs tc. 
Pigs sell at $2@3 p head, shotes 3@5. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 

















BATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
Oash or Wheat Corn Oats 

Spot 1910 | 1900 | 1080 | 3009 | 1910 | 1900 

Ging . | 108 | 1.28 | ed 
ew York 1a - a 5A 
Boston .. os —j}- B-] Si | Ot 

Toledo . . | 1.06%} 1.22 7m | | 

Sines |i | tae St | | an | as 
Liverpeol 1.37 mY - - 

















ditions have 
grain market Parts of the winter 
wheat belt, for example Ind, com- 
plained of further excessive rairs with 
grain sprouting in the shock. Swing- 
img the pendulum to the other ex- 
treme, the northwest continued to 
pany continued drouth. These dam- 
reports, however, had lest some- 
thing of their force im the speculative 
markets and prices were devoid of 
sensational changes, averaging yor 
nearly steady at the Salt aan ae aes 
tablished. July wheat sold 
below $1.08@1.10' p bu, Sept op Loe 


FVENINGS 





1.0& Cash lots were cheaper in the 
southwest than im the spring wheat 
territory. Locally No 2 red winter 
was quotable at L0s@ 1. 10 p bu. 

Corn was stronger for a time than 
anything else. owing to fears on the 
part of traders that drouth condi- 
tions west of the Mississippi river may 
unfvorably affect the crop. July 
corn soki better than 62c p bu, top 
quatations mot fully maintained, as 
the weather and crop. situation 
seemed to improve, while Sept touched 
64%c, later reacting somewhat. Old 
No 2 corn in store 63@ti4c p bu. 

The oats market was inclined to sym- 
pathize with corn, weak and strong 
by turns, July touching 42%c p bu and 
Sept 40c before slight reaction. 

Rye was dull and generally steady 
based on 78@80c p bu for No 2. 

Bartley offerings though rather smal] 
were ample and the market under 
some neglect. Feed grades 55@63c p 
bu, malting barley slightly lower at 
63 @ T3c. 

Grass seeds were dull but firm, 
Prime clover was quoted at $11.75 
100 Ibs, common to fair timothy 4. 
@5.25. . 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


New York Boston Chicago 
i oo. ne2 s0e31 os 
_ le 2 
1008. . 23% 24 22 


At New York, butter is moving 
slowly and quotations lower, «com 
pared with last week. Market for 
goods not strictly prime has been 
better and quality of arrivals ts better. 
agg emy butter brings 29c p Ib, dairy 

c. 

At Chicago, activity in the butter 
market centers princtpally on fey 
grades. All descriptions are moving. 
but are rather slow and lower. Best 
quality in emy in tubs sells at 27c p 
Ib. Dairy is in good supply, and 
best quality sells up to 25 %c. 

The Cheese Market 

At New York, demand is little Im- 
Proved for whole milk cheese and 
buyers are taking only small lots for 
immediate use. Whole milk spegals 
gell at I6c p Ib, colored and white 
fey 14%c. 

At Cuba, N Y, July 20, there were 
3,185 bxs of cheese sold on the market 
today at a ruling price of 14%c p Ib, 
3020 bxs at 14%c, 165 bxs at 14%c. 

At Chicago, theese market con- 
tinues steady and arrivals show some 
decrease. Demand not active, but re- 
mains fair. Twins sell at 14%c p lb 
young America, daisies or longhorn 

ec. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are. wholesale. 





car 
country consignees must 
and commission charges. 
‘in a small ng to retailers 

iS usually se- 


pert sold 


or consumers, an advance 
cured. 


Apples 
At New York, apples are fairly 
plenty and good quality sell prompt- 


with Corn - 











WORLDS STANDARD 
LAV 


OEPARATORS 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


#Q5-167 BROAOWAY, eae 
NEW YORK, ICAQGO> 




















FOR FAST, PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL WORK 
‘Tecveesful cutter Sor enctngs. ond: thy 
See rere erin ese pa 
engines. You'll find that 


-Gale-Baldwin 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
are best after careful investigation. They are the 
up e- i ~ with elevators to fill the highest 
a». 


Sywheeb, safety treadle lever, Cut 4 
—— t lengthen cut a feed easiest. With or 
\—— . if you write now for Free 


le. Fy ave you 
The Beicher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
BOX 120, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, 
mass. 
















MINERAL 
HEAVE 







CURES: 


“we HEAVES 


Will Ruin 
Your Horse 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CC. 
461 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA, 








HARRIS Steel Chain Hanging 
WOOD.LINED 
STANCHIONS 








the very best there ‘s at the 
lowest price. 


The Harris Mfg. 


255 Pee Won hak en 





commu. 
eve 
rs an 
Cleaner 
nown. OFITS EASILY MADD. 
Send lWe for full sive can and particulars, 
CLEAN-PAW CO,, 505 Main St., Worcester, Bass 


Whee You Write tis sure te —, 
Advertisers 








rs hike to yt 
where their replica 
come from. 





MID-SEASON SPECIAL! 
new 1911 Model Buggy 


when you want it 


metsaving you twice the deslers prost. we oer 
model. 
Murray av, pare 8 the freight 


ty for cuisk bavern 







la — Bar a 


H <a ae | 
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Ai CLOUT CE: 














AT HOME 








sono 6Wel, mes Wweatner so 
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ly. Poor stock and windfalls are 


dragging. Prices range from $1,50@ 
2.50 p by 8 ons Se ceria quality 
tells at 40@80c 


At Chicago, jb a are fair and 
comprise small lots of various kinds 
and grades. Duchess brings $4@5 p 
bbl, Sweet Bough, fcy, 3.75@4, Trans- 
Boment fair to fine 2.50@5, Benoni 2@ 


Beans 
At New York, trading continues 
quiet and prices are the same as last 
quoted. Marrow brings up to $3.15 p 
bu,-medium and pea beans 2.45, red 
newy OOM 4.80, yellow eye 3.25, Cal 
ima 


At New York, market is fairly 
eteady and quality of receipts is im- 
proving. State, Pa and nearby hen- 
nery white sell at 29@32c p_ doz, 
brown 24@28c, western stock, good 
quality bring 23@ 26c 

At Chicago, soarket is steady and 
trade moderate and strictly fresh eggs 
meet good sale for local use. .. Quota- 
tions cover a wide range. About the 
top price paid is 17¢ p doz, = 
neous lots ranging from 10 to 1 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, most kinds of fresh 
fruit are arriving in more liberal sup- 
ply and prices range steady. Peaches 
sell at 50c@$1.25 p carrier, plums 
@T5e, cherries 40@ p 8-lb_ bskt, 
pears $1@3.50 p bbl, srapes 1.50@ 
2.25 p carrier, currants 9@lic p qt, 
blackberries 5@8c, raspberries 5@9c, 
huckleberries and gocseberries 7@ 
tle, muskmelons 50c@1.25 p_ cra, 
watermelons 15@40 p 100. 


Hay and Straw 

“at New York, market is steady on 
top grades of timothy, but no im- 
provement on clover. Rye straw is 
quiet, prime timothy sells at $1.25 p 
100 lbs, mixed clover, fcy, 1.05, clover 
50@90c, long rye straw ‘60 @ 65c, oat 
<5@50c, wheat 45c 

At Chicago, arrivals continue light 
snd demand good. Choice timothy 
rolls at $21.@22 p ton, rye straw 9.50 
10, oat 7@8, wheat 6.50@7. 

Mill Feeds 
At New York, mill feeds continue 


firm, but not very active. Coarse west- 
ern spring bran in 100-lb sacks sells up 


to $24.60 p ton, standard middlings 
26.85, red dog in 140-Ib sacks 80 @ 35, 
linseed -oil meal 33.50, cottonseed 


31.50@ 82.50, gluten feed 25.45, brew- 
ers’ meal La. grits 1.72, flakes 2.05. 


Onions 

At New York, onions were in good 
demand and firmer, with Long Island 
and Mass higher. Maryland and Va 
red $1.25@1. P,, bskt, yellow 1@1.25, 
Jersey white 1.25, yellow 1.85, red 
1.25@1.50, L I yellow 2.50 @ 3. 325° 
bbl, Orange Co, N Y, red 1.50@2, Ct 
yellow 2 p 100-lb bag, Ky 75e@1. 

At Chicago, market is steady at late 
prices and receipts are very small. 
IKentucky yellow sells at $2@2.25 p PD bbl, 
home-grown 1.25 p small sack. 


Potatoes 

At New York, demand is not very 
active and market irregular prices de- 
pending largely on the supply. Best 
stock sold generally at $1.65 p bbl, with 
only common below 1.50. A few-scat- 
tered sales reached 1.75. 

At Chicago, the market is slightly 
weaker on bbl stock which sells at 
$1.40@1.80 p bbl. Majority sales took 
place at 60@70c p bu. 

Poultry 

At New York, demand continues 
good for live fowls which sell up to 
19¢e p lb, roosters 12c, broilers 18@ 
Sic, ducks 14c, geese llc, live pig- 
cons 25c. Dressed poultry is in fair 
demand and fowls bring 16@18%c p 
lb, roosters 12c, ducklings 18@19c, 
prime white squabs $2.75@3.75 p doz, 
fey broilers 50@55c p pr. 

At Chicago, live fowls are steady 
and in fair supply, selling at 15c, 
spring chickens in moderate demand 
and feeling rather easy, top price 18e, 
young ducks 14c, old 12c. Iced poul- 
try in only light demand but supply is 
good, Fowls bring up to 15¢ p 
spring chickens 18c, ducks l4c. 


Vegetables 


At New York, demand is good for 
most kinds of i oe and aspara- 
gus sells at $1.50@2.25 p doz behs, 
beets $1@2 p 100 behs, carrots $1@1.25, 
cabbage $2@5 p 100 head, cucumbers 
Wc @ $1. 25 p bskt, cucumber pickles 
$1.75@2.25 p bbl, eggplant 75c @$1.75 
p bx, green corn 50c@$1.25 p 100, 
lima beans $1.50@2.50 p bskt, lettuce 


Peony | 


sate) 6©Corn is coming on. nicel 


shows a good color, 


y now and bage T@8e p- head old potatoes 2@ 


Oc p bu, new 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


be bd Pp bbl, or 35@65c p bskt, peas 
50c@$1 p bskt, string: beans, wax, 
[5c @$1.25, green 50@75c, . white 
squash $1@2 p bbl, yellow 75¢ @ $1.50, 
tomatoes 50c @ $1. 25 p carrier. 
Wool 
At New York, market continues dull 
but a little more activity is noted in 
buying throughout portions of the 


/ northwest. 





Riles Fatier Sats & Pade 


CYRUS T. FOX 


Near the town of Quarryville, in 
Lancaster county, Pa, are two ad- 
joining farms of about 50 acres each, 
owned by John Plastino, an Italian, 
which are the talk of the neighbor- 
hood. When the Low grade division 
of the Pennsylvania railroad was be- 
ing built a few years ago through 
the southern section of Lancaster 
county, Plastino was employed by the 
construction company as a black- 
smith, and he also ran a commis-, 
sary. He proved to be a good business 
man, as well as a skillful mechanic 
and by the time that the road was 
completed he had saved a consider- 
able sum. He wisely concluded to 
invest this money in real estate in 
that vicinity, as he and his family 
had become acquainted and were 
fond of the people. 

When he made his purchase of 
the two small farms, there was much 
speculation as to the kind of farmer 
this Italian blacksmith would prove 
to be In three years he has shown 
his ability in that line, for his land 
has been cultivated as though combed 
and brushed, and it is conceded that 
his acres are the neatest in that part 
of the country. 

Tobacco being a@ crop generally 
raised he grew in the first season as 
good a product as any of his neigh- 
bors, and the care that he has exer- 
cised in all his operations on the 
farm has been a revelation He is 
now devoting some of his attention to 
grape culture, having last spring 
planted a large vineyard He sent to 
Italy for his vines, and he believes 
he has the proper location to meet 
with success, as the vines are making 
a fine growth. 


Big Plans for Ohio Grangers 


Allen county Patrons are arrang- 
ing to run their annual excursion to 
Detroit -August 4. The train will leave 
Delphos over the C H & D at 6.50 a 
m. At Toledo the party will be trans- 
ferred to the steamer Greyhound for 
the trip across Lake Erie and up the 
river through beautiful Belle Isle. 
The price of the round trip is $1.50. 

Ashtabula county Patrons will hold 
their annual field meeting at Jeffer- 
son fair grounds August 4. The state 
lecturer and the state secretary will 
be the speakers. Twenty-four granges 
with over 2500 members is nOw cred- 
ited to this ‘county. This membership 
is larger than the membership in en- 
tirety in many other states, 

The annual reunion at the Ohio 
state fair will be held this year on 
Wednesday and Thursday, September 
7-8. More than 1000 Patrons were in 
attendance last year. The speakers 
this year are to be State Master Hull 
of Michigan and Past State Master 
Ladd of Massachusetts. The addresses 
will be in the afternoons of each day. 
The sessions will be held in grange 
hall, provided by the state board of 
agriculture. 
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OHIO—At Cincinnati, poultry is 
only in fair supply, but prices change 
little. There is a steady tone to the 
egg market, but offerings are not very 
plentiful. There is little danger of a 
decline in butter, in fact, prices are 
quite firm. Hay holds firm, with a 
good demand for better grades. 
Wheat $1.09 p bu; scorn 68@69c, oats 
46 @47c, rye 60 @ 7c, timothy hay 20 
@20.50 p ton, bran 20.50@21, mid- 
dlings 24@ 24.50, cmy butter 30c p Ib, 
oaty 2ic, cheese 16@17c, eggs 15@ 
18c p doz, live fowls 14c p Ib, epring 
lambs 5@6c. Peaches are becoming 
more plentiful, but offerings move 
rather slowly: Elbertas bring 75c@ 
1 p cra. a 75c@1 p bu, new ap- 
ples 1.25@1. hamper, home- 
grown plums. 10@ p pk bskt. Can- 
taloups are too numerous for the 
slow trade, Tenn cras bring 1. New 
potatoes have a firmer feeling; re- 
ceipts are only moderate; Ky stock 
brings 2 p bbl, home-grown 2.25. To- 
matoes in light demand, with large 
offerings, 50@60c p cra. Green peas 
1.75@2 p bag, cabbage “— p bbl, 
at tbe A wool 20@22c p Ib. 





The Milk Market ~ 

At New York, the exchange rate is 
3%c p at to the shipper in the 26c 
zone, or $1.71 p 40-qt can delivered in 
New York. The market was slow last 
week owing to the cooler weather, and 
the cloak makers’ strike, which af- 
feeted the demand on the Bast Side. 
The increase in the exc e rate 
brought a little more milk forward. 
Some of the dealers are raising the 
price of bottled milk to consumers 
from 8c p qt to 9e. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 
23 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


pbeke es ectece cnet eel 3,871 
ee 120 
West Shore ..cccoeees++16,589 1,559 
Lackawanna .....c.e0e 208, 00 3,025 
N Y C (long haul) .....59,703 6,566 
N Y C lines (short haul) .il, as 80 
OUTAPIG: So cc ccccncesys sum 4,443 
Lehigh Valley .......+..30,06 667 2,272 
Homer Ramsdell Line so ai 975 51 
WNew Haven 120 
Other- sources .....++-.-1,781 72 


Totals NEES eee 22,179 


Erie 
Susquehanna 


eccccccesee cll, Sol 


Se ae Oe? '50@ 1 


bax ereon Sora L0B@s'p 105be? 





DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOCK 
FOR broken beagle and rabbit 
hounds; good trailers, also a few puppies. AMBROSE 

TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


COLLIES, PUPPIES—Females $4, $6, 
bitches bred $10, sable and white. W. LOTHERS 
Perulack, Penn. 








SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS for sale, 6 to 8 weeks old. 
D. RHINESMITH, Perulack. Pa. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 

FOR SALD Oe and six hens, Black ony 
Large birds. or keen competition. eo ea 
dollars. THOMAS. PARKER, Johnstown, N 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP and Silver 
berg chickens. ato JACKSON, 











led Ham- 
Springs, 





263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns. 
GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 











‘AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS—$5 daily selling our ae ge: 13 
articles in one. Lightning seller. free. 
ea aoe MFG COMPANY, 453 Third a Day- 
jon, O. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
American culturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 


. e. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 


ved Friday to rantee inser- 
tion in issue of the aed = ete 
of “FARMS dg SALE” TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above ee “but will be inserted in 
=, REAL ‘ESTATE MAR 
O BLACK-FACED TYPE. ‘or display of any und 
will be allowed under this head, thus makince 
small adv as . x as a large ‘one. 








the adver- 
=. only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Strect, New York Oity 








LIVH STOCK 
FOR ey Guernsey heifers from registered 
sire, two weeks eighteen months old. 8. W. 


TOWNSEND, Cochranville, Pa. 





BERKSHIRE boars and spring pigs. oP a good. 
Fair — Aberdeen Angus Write. 
CLARK. BROS, Freeport, 0. 





FOR SALE—25 Sh ires, 


and 2 
— heifers. CH MOORE, Pranspebare, 


MALE HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Railway mail clerks, clerks at Wash- 
ington, D C, City carriers and clerks. 
High salaries. Annual vacations. Common educa- 
eile, “Anifuence everywhere. Coun- 


every tn mag 
at el = schedule showing da 
z gs NIGLIN “EN STITUTE, Dept 
er, } 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks, examinations Nov 
12; postoffice clerk-carriers, Nov 16; Sepeievental 
clerks, September examinations. Over 12, 000 appoint- 
ments to be made. Salary $600 to $1400. Country 
residents cligible. Commen education sufficient. Ever 
aration free unless appointed. Write for sched 
and encyclopedia. AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE 
SCHOOLS, Dept 235, Rochester, N Y. 


MEN WANTED, age 18 to 35, for firemen, $106 
and bi $80, on all railroads. Expe- 
rience unnecessa ; no strike. Promotion to —— 
conductors, Railroad employing headquarters; 
sa men sent positions monthly. State od 
stamp. RAILWAY sapaas ON, Dept 117, 
oT —— St, Brookiyn, N ¥. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





~ free.’ Write 
and_ places. 


Wil 19, Roches- 

















DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish Agri- 
bmg and Industrial Aid Society has on its lists 
es employment upon farms. Most 

of = then are without experience, but — are able- 
bodied and willing to ‘work They speak little or ne 
English, although many of them speak, German. If 
make use "of "tach help, please communicate 


object it is to assist and encourage Jews to become 
farmers. We charge no commission to employer or 
employee. Address FARM LABOR BUREAU, 174 
Second Avenue, New York City. 





REGISTERED 0 T C and Chester White boar pigs. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N Y. 


O I C HOGS, best strain breed and shi 
G. W. FRISBIE, Savona, N Y. 


LARGE ENGLISH —— pigs. ROBERT 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, 


LARGE ~ TORK SHIEES. A. A. BRAD- 
LEY, Frewsbur 


DUROC = a* 
WEEKS, Degraff, 0. 

















Pairs mated. SERENO 








NTED—Tamworth boar. 
win: St, New York. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
iG STANCHIO! wr 


Address SCOTT, 10 E 











ROY  SWIN I met 
comfortable, durable and cheap. A eee 
anes for booklet and price. OY BROTHERS, 
MISCELLANEOUS 





MENDING TISSUE, black, white or’ brown. Ounce 
box, either color or assorted, by mail 25¢; 1 dozen 
— silver mtnimble free with 
orders from new who send 25c or more, 
VITRUM WORKS, Dept T. T, Warren, R 1. 





ITALIAN vanes ~~ and elton colonists 5 
plied free of charge by the LABOR IN FORMATION 
CE FOR ITALIANS, 59 Lafayette Street, New 
York City (telephone 1198 Franklin). 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cente a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 














SALE—400 acres, 300 acres of timber —. 


100 acres fillable, 50 acres will raise alfalfa, 
water . ing aad hunting. Only twe 
miles station on the New York, West- 


d. his is a bargain for > 
gentleman who is == 4 to build_a summer home 
and ve a farm. Inquire GEO H. 
STACEY, 711 S. A. <'k K. Building, Syracuse, N Y- 


$16,000 WILL pus 432 ACRES of fine land, suit- 
able for fine stock farm, every field well watered by 
runn: 





barns; should see crops. while growing. - Beautiful 
location 2 miles —— k, close te 
B & 0 ane will sell. on terms. If in- 


te A. D. NAYLOR, Oakland, Maryland. 





MILK TICKETS. printed by special hi in 
two colors, each ticket numbered, initialed and ‘per- 
forated. Best stock. Lowest price. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. ACME MILK TICKET CO, 791 
Park St, Hartford, Ct. 


a I yh ~~ wagon and implement covers, 
wate or plain canvas. P e 
HENRY ‘DERBY. 123 A Chambers St, New York. 








DELAWARE is the state for ha homes, com- 
fortable living, enjoyment. . Genial . famous 
for fruit, and quite as good for general farmins. 
Lay values are advancing, a farms > cheaper 

elsewhere with equal vantages. For infor- 
mat, Fe seer STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


75-ACRE WATER FRONT FARM—New, seeders 














floors. Would t bj people. Splendid land. 
SEED WHEAT—“Red Wave” Very _ popular. 
Btock from which this seed 1s grown was bought di- | pite,.f%, Particulars and price, JOHN Q. SAINT. 
putting in shape “an excellent quality’ ts insured. | ~sseo0 
utting ape an exce q red. WILL_ BUY 75-acre farm in Tioga 
Head bald, ‘very long an , slightly leaning, county, New York. d lays fine, never-failing 
an ‘with tic walls $1.00 per bushel fob. yy SR — timc teeeel 
per e ° 
Ratatia Get Sour, Seder in early” for FARM AGENCY, ‘Endicott, N'Y. 
shipments ving ° FOR $2900; 65 acres gravel loam; 200 bear- 
RUMS & SON, Batavia, ¥. ing applés; good house, basement barn; no _ hills: 
¥ PLANTS (imported seed), $1.20 per 1000, | Rumdred others, fruit belt farms. GOODELLE. 
500 Toe. Golden Self-Bleaching, White Plume, Giant 
ascal, een, ea! Y ow cheap, LE— cres New lage od 
but how splanted celery, $2.50 per 1000, | house” basement barn, ue level, tillable tand, Nice 
$1.25. They will live better and make bigger | orchard. Catalog free. GOODELLE, Geneva, N Y. 





celery. Cabbage: Surehead, Flat Dutch, . 
$1 per 1000, 5000 es 50. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, 
Drawer 5, Chester, N J. 


SEED _WHEAT—La' and 


—. a. wl wheat —— coon cieaned, graded 
Send for samples and 
PRQUED VALLEY SEED CO, Gordonville, Pa. 








See roots, $2.5@ per 100; 2-year, 
$4; 3-year, $5.50; 4-year, $7. ye ire fine, healthy 
roots. 8.’ LONG, Union, Proprietor of nerth 


Ky ginseng gardens. 


CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS—All leading 
varieties. $1 per 1000, $7.50 10,000.. J. C. SCHMIDT, 
Bristol, Pa. 
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600 FRUIT TREES, acres with 
Sas ie Da. on 12 om “$2500. are H. CALDWELL. 








Prefer A A to Any Other 
American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: The results from 
my Farmers’ Exchange adv in your 
paper ‘have been particularly pleas- 
ing, prefer it to gay other published. 
E. B. Woodward, New ¥ork, N Y. 
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The Sale of 
the Sarah Jane 


By Eleanor Bliss 





afternoon was descending upon 

the little Alaskan settlement.” It 
was barely two o’cleck, but the heavy 
clouds and drenching rain cut off the 
afterglow and brought the night close 
folowing the sinking of the sun. Joe 
P.ters splashed through the thud of 
the mines road and rounded the curve 
dhat led to the village, just as a sud- 
den gust of wind tore shrieking up the 
eanyon, carrying with it terrents of 
chill rain that drove and beat against 
dhe unwary wayfarer. Joe ducked his 
head and almost imperceptibly bit and 
dug his hands somewhat deeper into 
his pockets, but neither slackened his 
pace nor broke off his whistling. 

When he redehed the little village 
nicht had fallen. The wooden stfde- 
walks and roads glistened in patches 
where the electric lights, few and 
feeble, made pools of glistening wet-~ 
zess. The houses, all alight, with 
shades drawn high, stared wide-eyed 
into the darkness, appearing to wel- 
come the curiosity of the chance pas- 
gerby as a possible relief from loneli- 
zess. Joe glanced in several with 
friendly interest as he ran down the 
hdder-like steps that connected the 
“ridge road” with the main street of 
to town. In the darkness the village 
looked like a tiny thread of brilliants 
girding the mountain at the extreme 
water’s edge. 

The main street was nearly as de- 
serted as the staircase cross road. An 
Indian fisherman with a handeart of 
halibut and a few dejected-looking 
huskies semeed to be the only inhabi- 
tants astir out of doors, but several 
graphaphones, at rival saloons were 
struggling to drown each other, their 
discords. making hideous medley, 
though sounding like sweetest har- 


Toe early darkness of a winter’s 


mony in Joe’s ears. Just as he was 
turning in at the door of the hotel a 
hearty slap brought him to right 
about face, 


“Up to the dump again? Still bein’ 
a d— idiot?” affably inquired the new- 
eomer. : 

“Don’t you wish you had your ffip- 
Pers on. that same dump? That's 
how!” retorted Joe grinning amiably. 

“I'll stand to what I said,” replied 
the other. “Are you ready to take 
five hundred for her?” 

“Ready to take five thousand, you 
mean, you skulkin’ skinflint! . You are 
& blamed jaekass, you know,” he con- 
tinued. “De you suppose I’ve fooled 
around this devilish country for ten 
Sears without knowin’ somethin’ of 
What I’m diggin’ into? No, my inno- 
tent young lamb.” 

“It wouldn’t be worth a coffin nail 
to vow nor any one if it didn’t happen 
t run close into our land,” retorted 
th other. 

“Come an’ have a drink,” interrupted 
Joe. “I really couldn’t find it in my 
heart to unload om you if that’s the 
fase, but if you ever feel its value dif- 
fkrently why then we'll talk.” With 
& few abusive oaths of pure friendly 
etharacter they passed into the bar 
Poom. 

A few unoceupied citizens sat with 
chairs well tilted and, feet upon the 
Stove, their shoes emitting an un- 
Dl-asant odor of steaming leather. Joe 
accosted one of them and then the 
two men leaned over the bar. “How’s 
the missus, Seolly 7?” 

“Gone to a> pink tea,” he replied. 
“Now what in-the devil de you sup- 
Dose takes ’em out in this weather to 
drink tea? The-old Iedy went to three 
last week in just such days as this.” 

“If they didn’t go on such days 
they'd be Hable to wait till spring. It’s 
somethin’ to do, I reckon. Praag Pe 
g0 on a jag they go bust on tea. 
seem to take @ heap of comfort in it, 


— — _ 
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too. Well, so long! I'm off to the 
postoffice. Ten days since I've been 


down. I reckon there’s been some 
boat in.” 
From the 


postofiice he tramped 
across to the freight office. “Hello, 
Bill,” he called out. “Them tools 
come yet?” “Lord, man,” he ejacu- 
lated, “what’s up? You look like 
yeu'’d been caught murderin’ your 
mother-in-law and your eonsequent 
rejoicin’ was turned to sudden grief. 
¥ hat the devil's up?” 


“Everything's up,” he 
“It’s this d—d country— 
rain, rain, rain! Shut in here like a 
rat in a trap, mountain on one side, 
sea on the other, @ man couldn't run 
from the devil, Oh, Lord! nothin’s 
up! I’m off my feed, I guess. Lookin’ 
for some truck? I reckon it’s here. 
I'll look.” 

He staggered a bit uncertainly as 
he started from his chair and swayed 
slightly as he opened the door of the 
inner office. Joe’s eyes narrowed 
slightly as they looked after him. 
“God, but he’s seared,” he muttered 
te himself. “Ain't nothin’ but scare 
brings that loek thto a man’s face. 
Tain’t Martha—that would be trouble; 
trouble don’t give that look. Lord, but 
he’s scared! Looks worse than Alaska 
wei Weather spooks. Gosh! I'd hate 
to have a thing like that settin” back 
of my eyes.” 

Hayward returned with shambling 
gait. “Made a mistake,” he _ said. 
“There’s nothin’ here. So long.” 

“Hold yourself,” replied Joe. “I 
ain’t gone yet. Damned unsociable 
Way you have with you when a man 
has dropped in for the first time in a 
month. Come along and have a peg.” 

“Tia busy,” said Hayward, shortly. 
“No offense, but I’m drove to dedth.” 

“You look it,” said Joe. “Busiest 
man I ever see doin’ nothin’. Does it 
keep you dredful busy holdin’ down 
that chair? Well, if you ain't no ob- 
jection I'll set a spell, too.” 

““D— you, Joe. I’ve got the devils, 
eut it! Fl! ses you later. I’ve got a 
letter to write,” he added anxiously 

“Boat down from Skagway to- 
night?’ 

Hayward started perceptibly and tac 
expression of terror in his eyes deep- 
ened. 

“Yes,” he answered curtly. 

“Scared of the boat,” said Joe to 
himself. 

They sat there fm silence for a few 
nimutes. Then Joe leaned over the 
desk. “Spit it out,” he ejaculated. 
“Lord, man, what’s the use chewin’ 
on it? Mebbe I might have an idea or 
two if you’d just let a fellow know.” 

“Oh, you'll know soon enough,” 
snaried Hayward. “Everybody’ll 
know; you needn’t be in such a 
blamed hurry. You won’t miss any- 
thing, the whole lot of you'll know.” 

Joe started to his feet, an ugiy look 
on his face, and then quite as suddenly 
stopped. 

“Suit yerself,” he said, “but, Bill, 
just remember there’s Martha. It 
don’t seem quite fair to her not to give 
everything a try. If you go under, 
down goes Martha and the kid.” 

Hayward buried his face in his 
hands. “Don’t you suppose I've 
thought of that night and day,” he 
groaned; then raised his head. ““There’s 
only one thing I can do for Martha, 


» that’s go out. She’s got to know any- 


how.” He straightened himself sud- 
denly. “lm a thief! Now what!” 
The words were flung out in a mix- 
ture of desperation and defiance. 

Joe’s face showed not a trace of 
emotion. “Net a pretty job,” he an- 
swered. “Just how was it?” 

“Oh!” sneered the other. “It's the 
old gag—not even a new idea in it. 
Sick wife, had to have money, dipped 
into the drawer and tried te get it 
back 


from tonight. 
een hundred out of the safe and no 
boat out before she comes. No boat,” 
he repeated. : 

“No nothin’,.” said Joe, firmly. “You 
stay here an” FH go see what we can 


“Leave me be,” said the other. 


AT HOME "> 
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“There ain’t nothin’ to do. She'll 
knov,”’ he cried, suddenly, Martha!” 

“God Almighty, man,” said Joe 
“You ain’t done the only thing fn the 
werld. Reckon I’ve done several worse 
myself, only I ain’t got time to remem- 
ber ‘em. Now I’ fix this thing.” He 
spoke as a grown up might to a fright- 
ened child. “You savvy? I'll fiz it. 
All you've got to do is to set here an’ 
keep your shirt on, an’ /'ll fiz it. Now 
you promise to set right here.” As one 
half hypnotized, Hayward promised. 

“So help me God,” continued Joe, 
mechanically. “So help me God,” re- 
peated Hayward stili as one half dazed. 

Joe swung out of the door and dis- 
appeared in the engulfing darkness. 
His mind was a jumble of confused 
thoughts dominated by a single pur- 
pose. “He's got to get out of it,” he 
murmured. “He’s got to!” 

The cold and raifi stung him to 
clearer thought. Eighteen hundred 
and two or three hours in which to get 
it. Public appeal? A last resort, for 
though every man might rally his 
feeble resources despite the pressure 
of hard times, eagerly freeing him, 
they would still more eagerly spurn 
him and he would go forth an outcast. 
As an outcast and disgraced he would 
never return to Martha, that Joe well 
knew. His own resources footed up 
about one hundred dollars (exxclusive 
of machinery not yet arrived) and the 
Sarah Jane. Whatever wealth he 
might know the Sarah Jane to con- 
tain, at present she would bring him 
just five hundred dollars, or less if the 
Judge scented an emergency. 

Thus meditating, he turned the 
wharf corner and ran abruptly into a 
wiry little man who seemed engaged in 
dodging wind gusts. 

“Connors!” he exclaimed. “Pard, by 
all that’s unholy where the devil did 
you drop from?” 

“Valdez,” replied the one addressed 
as Connors, “and d—d unholy it was, 
but livelier than these parts. I heard 
you was focated somewhere in this 
burnt eut hole, but it’s good to run 
aground o’ you.” 


“Old man,” said Joe, solemnly. “I 
need you in my business. We'll paint 
this heré black hole green and 


yellow and red this night, but just at 
this particular minute I need you bad. 
How many plunks have you?’ 


“Five hundred, thereabouts. What's 
doin’ ?” 
“Hold on. Does any one in these 


parts know you?” 
“No.” 


“Did you happen to mention to any- 
one hereabouts that you and me was 
pards in the Kuyokuk?” 

“They ain't suspicioned it except by 
mind readin’ or telepathy.” 

“You listen here,” said Joe impres- 
sively. “Yow want to buy a mine— 
the Sarah Jane. That's your only rea- 
son for bein’ here. You're loookin’ for 
me, which same you never laid eyes 
on before, for purposes of business.’ 
You know a thing or two from Lame 
Jake, what gt staked with me in the 
canyon last summer, and you've done 
a little quiet investigatin’ on the side. 
You sail up to the hotel and if an ol’ 
cock-eyed bird what answers the name 
o Jedge is there, you get kind o’ jovial 
an’ confidential—jest bubble a bit, not 
real effervescent, jest simmerin’. When 
I happen in you get introdooced an’ 
maybe if you offered me $500 down I'd 
close with you fer the Sarah Jane fer 
$1900 cash this evening before the 
beat comes what’s bearin’ you Seattle- 
ways. Jedge ain’t good for more than 


that I reckon. 
“Done you dirt?” did he, queried 
him, 


Coffins. “Well, we'll square 
pard.’*- ° 

A half an hour later as Joe saun- 
tered up to the bar, he found Connors, 
and the Judge plying each other with 
liquid hospitality. 

“It's workin’,” he said to himself. 
“The Jedge don’t buy no drinks fer 
friendship’s sake.” He nodded to the 


Judge and strode up to the bar. 
“Say, Joe, that feller’s lookin’ fer 





Judge,” he said and crossed over to 
Joe. In a few minutes they had re- 
tired to the end of the bar and were 
a~varently deep in discussion The 
Judgo fidgetted, his cock-eye keenly 
alert. At last he heard the clink of 
money and saw a small pile of gold 
coin laid down upon the table. Sudden 
virions of wealth scurried through his 
ferret brain. He saw great possi- 
bilities slipping from his grasp; he 
hesitated, the stranger smiled a 
shrewd, self-satisfying smile. The 
Judge plunged and crossed the room. 

“You'll excuse me,” he said; “but this 
gent and me were talking a bit before 
you come in, and I hope you ain't 
goin’ to dispose of the Sarah Jane 
without consultin’ me as the represen- 
tative of the company, an’ old friend. 
You remember we've a standin’ offer 
of five hundred, to say nothing of our 
friendship.” 

“Friendship be dammed!” replied 
Joe. This here gent offers me eight- 
een hundred, five hundred down an’ 
the rest this evenin’. I'd be glad to 
oblige you, Jedge, but eighteen looks 
betver than five to me. She’s worth a 
sight more, but—well, I've got a little 
scheme an’ I could do somethin’ with 
seventeen.” 

Suddenly the Judge was filled with 
resolutions, whether of the stranger's 
cocktails or his confidence, who can 
say? “I'll give eighteen hundred my- 
self,” he answered. 

“Nineteen hundred,” snapped Con« 
nors, “an’ not another gent.” | 

“Nineteen,” groaned the Judge. 


Joe turned again to Connors, who 
shook his head, “Nineteen,” he re- 
peated. 

“Well, Judge.” said Joe; “you an’ 


me’s friends. No offense, stranger; but 
when bets is even I play with friends 


every time; but Judge, this is spot 
cash.” 
Again the Judge wavered. “You 


ein’t seen but five of his cash,” he sug- 
gested with the air of craftiness, which 
almost made Joe grin. “I'll pay five 
down, like he said.” 

The stranger, with the air of one 
catering to a spoiled child, pulled two 
small bags from his pocket. (Joe 
grinned, recognizing the old ruse). “TI 
reckon they take dust over to the 
bank; we'll go over and if your friend 


don’t care for the bargain”’—and 

started for the door with alacrity 
“No, no,” interposed the Judge. ‘2D 

never go back on a resolution. No, 


no. I'll do it, Joe; let’s keep it among 
friends,” 

“Sorry, stranger,” said Joe, “but old 
lang syne, you know. Why, the Judge 
an’ me must have known each other 
two years.” 

Yonnors received the information 
with an ugly scowl that made Joe long 
to shake him by the hand. “Friends,” 
he sneered, “carefully re-depositing 
the small bags of sand in his miner 


pocket. “He didn’t seem se friendly 
an hour ago; but suit yourself of. 
course. Still,” with the air of one 


reluctant to lose an opportunity, “if 
yer dear friend changes his mind back 
again, why I’m here till the boat 
comes in.” 

The Judge, now sure that he was 
snatching a prize, hurried from the 
room, Joe lumbering after; and in less 
than half an hour the thing was done, 

With the money at last in his pocket, 
Joe’s speed quickened. From the 
notary’s office, the place of his parting 
with the Judge, he made a quick re- 
turn to the bank and drew his own 
small account. 

When he reached the freight office 
he found Hayward sitting as he had 
left him, staring wild eyed at the 
blank wall. 

“I've got it,” he announced. 

Hayward crumbled in a- heap like 
a man lightning : truck. 

“Brace up,” said Joe roughly, 
thrusting a small bag into his hand. 


_ “Stick.that where she belongs, and go 


pack your duds. You can tell the in- 
spectors anything you please while 
I’m getting your ticket. They can look 
at the books all they want while the 
boat’s in. You hike fer Martha.” 
Two hours later they stood on tha 
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deck of the steamer. The warning 
whistle had alr- ty blown. “There,” 
said Joe, thrusung a few gold coins 
into Hayward’s hands. ‘That'll see 
you home; write when you get there.” 

Hayward started as-one awakened 
from a dream. “Man,” he said, “I 


y oa even thanked you. Why did you 
o it?” 
“Gosh, I don’t know,” said Joe. 


Here she goes. 
Martha and the 


“No time to pala--er. 
You watch out for 
kid.” 

He stood on the dock till the vessel 
moved down the channel; then his 
hand idly ‘ingling a few loose coins in 
his pocket, recalied him to his sur- 
roundings. 

“Not much to paint the town on, 
but it’ll start things. Well, Sarah 
Jane, you and me’s parted company 
at last. It’s me fer the grub stake 
again!” 

He started up the street; then, 
struck by a sudden thought, stopped 
abruptly. ‘“‘Now what did I do it for?” 
he queried of the rain? Vague 
thoughts of a womanly ideal in which 
were mingled Hayward’s tales of 
Martha, long dimmed, almost for- 
gotten memories of a mother he him- 
self had once known, blended con- 
fusedly with a look, a smile belonging 
to a woman of another world than his, 
seen in the distance. 

“Damn it all,” he said, “it seems like 
it was for Martha, but how could it 
have been when I never even seen 
her?” F 

Puzzled by the vagueness of the 
problem he cast it from him with a 
shrug and turned to the concrete and 
known. 


Sailor Suit for Little Girls 





The illustration shows a pretty, 
plain, and practical dress for little 
girls. The shield is decorated with 


an embroidered eagle, and the collar, 
cuffs and tie have scalloped and em- 
broidered edges. We can furnish this 





No 1004+ 
paper pattern for cutting in three 


and five-year sizes, with embroid- 
ered eagle collar, tie and _ cuffs 
ready worked, and _ sufficient ma- 
teria] to complete dress, in either 


tan gingham worked with red, or 
blue gingham worked with white, for 
75 cents for three-year size, and 85 
eents for five-year size. State size 
and color wanted and address, Think 
of it—a dress all embroidered for less 
than a dollar! All you have to do is 
to cut out and make it. The number 
is 1004+. Order by number of our 
Fancywork Pattern Department, this 
effice. 


‘ Ohili Sauce—To 18 ripe tomatoes 


take 2 small green peppers, 4 onions, 
1 cup brown sugar, 2 cups vinegar, 2 
tablespoons salt, % tablespoon all 
kinds of spice. Stew tomatoes un- 
til tender. Chop onions and pep- 
pers together, add salt, vinegar, sugar 
and spices and cook until smooth and 
thick.—[G. M. B. 








Many a man’s life has been added 
to by the vigilance and the expert 
knowledge of his wife. She has known 
food and the man and fitted one to 
the other. 
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1.75@2 p bag, cabbage 40@50c p 
unwashed wool 20@22c p Ib. 
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Strange Places and Faces Seen 


by a Farmers’ Wife 


The Land of Orchids and Idols 

SoH doe have journeyed thus far with 
Mrs Tupper you eannot afford to miss 
next week’s letter. .Watch for it and 


see why.—The Editor.] 
RANGOON, BURMA, APRIE 5, 1910 
Dear Friend: Here we are in ‘the 


land of the Judsons. All the trials 
and sufferings they endured have 
been passing in panorama before us, 
yet not a reliable stone remains to 
mark the site of their labors. How- 
ever, in the prosperous Baptist Mis- 
sion with its large printing establish- 
ment churches and boarding hall 
may be found a most substantial 
monument to their memory. 
Rangoon is a beautiful and inter- 


esting city, teeming, with life. The 
half-clad natives, unlike those of 
other eastern countries, look like 


choice pieces of bronze statuary, so 
finely developed are their bodies, with 
such perfectly colored, glossy skin. 


A Glimpse of the Burmese 


In dressing,: the Burmese has 4a 
naturally artistic eye and always 
chooses colors that harmonize using 
usually the more. delicate shades, and 
those best adapted to his own color. 

The women seem to hold the busi- 
ness end of affairs and are the mer- 
chants, They, too, dress in good taste 
and many times might be considered 
handsome, were it not for the 
¢cheroots or immense cigars they 
hold between their lips. 

It is certainly a charming sight to 
see toward evening the natives gath- 
ered in their multi-colored. costumes 
in the park on the water front. 

One becomes very much attached 
to this people notwithstanding their 
vile-smelling, rotten fish and their 
filth. Their habitations are poor 
specimens of homes, but their ambi- 
tions seem to center in the pagodas 
and temples of which there appear 
to be a countless n&mber. 


A Great Golden Temple 
Prominent, above all others stands 


the wonderful Shway Dagon Pagoda 
rising three hundred seventy feet 
and covered with pure gold. Begin- 


ning with one of ordinary size, suc- 
cessive rulers and devotees have 


added to it until it has reached its 
present, grand proportions. This is 
surrounded by mumerous, smaller 


ones upon a high platform. 

Broad, high stone stairs lead to the 
entrance, either side of which is 
lined with venders of wares for tem- 
ple service. Once inside, all sorts of 
gifts meet the eye, and one would 
imagine that Buddha was particular- 
ly susceptible to the sun’s rays and 
to rain by the great number of 
opened parasols offered, while flow- 
ers, garments and foods are every- 
where present. 

Patches of gold leaf daubed on 
gods, of which there is no end, be- 


token the devotion of worshipers. 
Perhaps an. eyeball crudely covered 
or the nose or a part of the chin 
bares a shining spot. 

The sight is constantly offended 
by the accumulated drippings from 
the candles continually burning and 


from other -wastes. 

Among the hundreds of gods cer- 
tain ones encircling the great pagoda 
are selected and tabula'cd by the 
names of the days of te week. A 
Burmese may forget or never know 
the year in which he was born, but 
the day of the week is a matter of 
great importance. He seeks out the 
tablet bearing the name of his natal 
day and kneeling before it renders 
his devotions, 

A Bell with a History 

On the same great platform hangs 
one of the largest bells in the world, 
a bell with a remarkable history. It 
is said that at the time the British 
acquired Burma, an attempt was 
made to take this bell as-a trophy to 


England. It was discovered one 
morning to have been dropped into 
the river. All engineering _ skill 


«known to wise Englishmen was tried 
without avail. After a long period of 
unsuccessful effort a body of Bur- 
man priests made the request that if 
able to rescue it, they might be al- 
lowed to restore it to its former po- 
sition. 

Permission was granted and to the 
chagrin of the English within a week 
it was back in its place of honor. 

In \these idolatrous countries, it is 
remarkable what a great part super- 
stition has in the lives of the people. 


Before one of the shrines of Buddha 
at the Shway Dagon is a - wishing 
stone. On approaching it, they make 
their offering. Then presenting in 
prayer to Buddha their wish, they 
lift the stone: If it is heavy their 
Petition is denied, if light, their wish 
is granted. How much better and 
more reliable dre the sure promises 
of God! 

Qur hearts have ached for these 
peoples as we have, in the various 
heathen countries, seen them groping 
in ignorance after God. 

Here and there, in groups gener- 
ally may be seen men in long yellow 
gowns which, by the way, are colored 
with the dye formerly so commonly 
used by our ancestors in carpet mak- 
ing, called cutch, and which is taken 
from the cutch tree growing in Bur- 
ma. These men are priests and se- 
cure their living by gifts from the 
people who gladly give of their little 
store to win merit. 


Wonderful Flowers 
The flora of Burmah is among ithe 


finest we have yet found. Here the 
brilliant poinsettas and hibiscus 
reach perfection. From our veranda 


we can pick great clusters of the 
white, yellow-throated deliciously 
perfumed frangi panni. Orchids of 


every kind and variety grow in pro- 
fusion. 

The easy. going Burmese is also 
with little effort on his part provided 
by bountiful Nature with many ‘sorts 
of fruits and vegetables. 

Multitudes of items concerning this 
charming land and people rush to 
my mind, but, time and space will not 
allow more, so trusting you may wish 


to become. better acquainted with 
them some future day, I will say 
“good-night,” while outside, I. hear 


the drumming and shouting from the 
native quarter where each evening 
after the heat of the day, they parade 
and hold festivities. Very sincerely, 
Your sister countrywoman, 
Hattie D. Tupper. 





Ecomomy in Keeping Up Repairs 
BY ELLEN RITCHIE 


HEN Booker T. Washington 
W told his colored friends to 
have an ambition to own their 


own homes, he gavé some good ad- 
vice which might well be followed by 
every young couple who contemplate 
setting up a home. , 

The man who owns his own home 
is relieved of the haunting fear that 
the landlord will ask him to move, 
and. he will also take pride which he 
otherwise would not in beautifying 
his grounds, and in keeping his house 
in thorough repair. 

The latter is a question ‘that re- 
quires serious thought on the part of 
the householder. Repairs should be 
made as soon. as the least necessity 
for them arises. Even the little mat- 
ter of a leaky eavespout may cause 
damage to a cellar wall which will 
take many dollars to repair: If.a 
pane of glass is broken it should be 
replaced at once; should even a hinge 
get out of order it should be mended 
immediately. Attention to little de- 
tails will save much expense later on. 

Nothing requires more 
than the inside walls of a house. 





When the house is new is the time | 


to decide whether to paper or tint the 
walls. There are three very good 
reasons why tinted walls are prefer- 
able. The first is that they are more 
sanitary; the second is that it costs 
much less to tint than to paper; and 
the third is that it is far easier to tint 
walls than it is to tear off old paper 
‘and replace it wit: new when 
it comes to a question of repairs. 
When it is desired to tint wails that 
have been marred, all the cracks and 
holes should first be carefully filled. 
To do this, mix plaster of paris to a 
medium thick paste, carefully press 
into the holes and smooth over with 
a thin-bladed knife. If carefully 
done, 
the color has been put on. 


In planning to renovate .a house, al 
should be. 
This done, any | 


general color scheme 
carefully thought out. 


of the patent preparations on the 


market can be used to tint the walls. | 
One five-pound package will tint the | 


walls, and half a package will. cover 
the ceiling of a fair-sized room. The 
cost of a five-pound package varies 
from 45 to 55 cents. 

In doing the work a large white- 
wash brush should be used, and ‘the 
color. should be brushed -on lightly 
with long, even strokes. The walls 
may be left plain, or stenciled if de- 
sired, Stencils are not expensive. 


Y PLANTS—All leading 











attention | 





the places will not show after | 


ing, prefer it to any other published. 
[E. B. Woodward, New York, N Y. 





A Forester at Work 





[So many of our young men are 
becoming interested in the possibilicicg 
of forestry as a profession and we have 
received so many letters asking just 
what sort of work a graduate of a for. 
estry school might expect that we print 
the following letter from a graduate of 
one of our eomts schools written to a 
relative of his. t shows in a clear, 


vigorous way the interesting, practicaj 


work which the forester gets today. 
Forestry is opening a wide field to young 
men of push and intelligence. It in- 


volves hard work and thorough scientific 
knowledge, but it also carries with it 
a wealth of interesting experience. This 
young man has been employed in survey. 
ng and mapping out land owned by «4 
large coal, iron, and railroad company 
in Alabama.—The Editor.] 


My dear Aunt: Our work has cov- 
ered land belonging solely to this 
company. This land surrounds Bir. 
mingham almost completely, but ig 
rather scattered acres. My first work 
was a preliminary survey in order te 
determine the necessity and practica- 
bility of making a working plan for 
the company. This work was done 
partly on horseback, partly on foot, 
and partly from a buggy. It occu- 
pied me a little less than three weeks 
As the total holdings of the company 
in this state are about 170,000 acres, 
yo. readily see that I did not see aR 
of the smaller trees; I did see, how- 
ever, all of the main tracks. An es 
timate of the length of time required 
for the work and the cost was sub 
mitted to Washington and approved 

In making the working plans, our 
work has been somewhat varied, al- 
though the greater part of the time 
has been spent in making an estimate 
of the amount of timber owned by 
the company. No less important, 
however, has been the determinationz 
of the rate of growth of the trées of 
various species, the mapping of types 
(showing the different families or 
congregations of trees), finding the 
cubie feet contents of the trees, ané 
devising proper methods of treatment 


BOYS GROW TO 


Teach your boy what he will 
need to be a successful man 


Our courses are practical and our grad- 
uates always succeed. Salaries from 

to per week as jeweler or optician 
Our terms are reasonable and our: schod 
has the weg Tos of jéwelers and opticians 
all over the United States. 

Send for our beautiful catalogue and 
letters from our successful graduates. 


DEAN, WALTHAM HOROLOGICAL SCHO@ 
WALTHAM, MASS. 











ART & ETIQUETTE of COURTSHIP or Lovers Guile 


© “Bow to Court » Bashful Girl, _— 


Gack e Birk ior 
"Love Letters, “How te Win the 
“Wedding ete. ete. All eubjects treated 
oe Lege (ne vera This Great Boek sat 
106. or Bets, Ring you send Ramen 
3 deze with order fur book. Gem Oo.,Box 4 ,Horton,, 
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DESIGN NO. 7735 


We will send this pretty pillow cove 
stamped in Cross stitch design on tan ait 
cloth 21x21 inch size, with enough fat 
color turkey red D. M. C. cotton to finisit 
the work in double thread, for Only 156 
Address 


THE ARTICRAFT CO., 
: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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£0 on a jag they go bust on tea. They 
seem to take a heap of comfort in it, 


the other. 


“Leave me be,” said 


— © 


he said, “here’s how!” — 
Connors raised his glass. 


boat's in. 


n. You hike fer Martha” — 
Two hours later they stood on the 





for tn different types, The timber is 
designed solely for use in the coal 
and iron mines and as ties for the 
rafiroad. The trees are therefore 
used in the form of mime props ard 
timbers of various sizes, standard 
railroad ties, and smaller ties for the 
mines. Some idea of the amount of 
timber used may be gained by the 
statement that the company keeps 
two sets of men at work practically 
all of the time, besides hiring many 
cross-ties cut and hewed by settlers. 

Our work began at a little mining 
town sixteen miles east of Birming- 
ham. Our plan of operations is to 
yun a narrow strip four rods wide 
through the middle of each forty 
acres owned by the company. Thus 
awo acres ef ground are covered in 
crossing the “forty.’’ This gives one- 
twentieth, or five per cent of the total. 
Our strips lying through the middle 
ef each forty acres are, therefore, 
one-fourth mile apart. We run in 
one lirection before turning and run- 
ning back anywhere from one-fourth 
mile to four miles, according to 
mhether or not the company’s land 
happens to be in a connected solid 

ock, or broken by -alien holdings. 
Ordinarily we get from one to two 
miles straight away, so that we have 
a “gridiron club” here all our own. 

One of the assistants does nothing 
but keep track of where we are lo- 
cated, so that any minute you can 
gay right where you are. This is 
done by starting our work always 
from a north corner. The company 
has its boundary lines and section 
fines most carefully run out. The 
trees have been cut out around these 
fines for a width of about fifteen feet. 
These long, straight avenues through 
the forest are very pleasing to the 
eye. At every section and property 
corner an iron pipe has been placed 
for reference..With one of these cor- 
gzwers for a starting point, the compass 
mian fixes his distance to the middle 
ef the “forty” and then guides his 
course with a pocket sight compass 
through the line to be estimated. To 
keep on the proper line and to know 
how far he has gone is the sole duty 
ef this one man. 

Two caliper men measure the trees 
and call the mames of trees and di- 
ameter. Each must know the trees 
and judge this distance by eye or by 
pacing, so that they give the trees 
on a strip just two rods each side 
ef the compass line before mentioned. 

As forester’s assistant in charge of 
ene of the crews, it was my business 
to tally the trees called by the cali- 
per men in a special notebook filled 
eut to show the diameter and species 
ef trees eight inches and over in di- 
ameter upon that specified acre. A 
mew sheet is used for each acre, mak- 
ing two sheets to a “forty.” 

In addition to this, I must see that 
the trees are all taken, that they are 
all calipered properly, distance to 
every stream crossed, and to every 
road, old field, prominent ridge or 
failroad. reported by the compass 
man, and noted on the back of my 


tally sheet. At the end of the acre 
@ description of the direction run, 
quality of sand, drainage, soil, and 


reproduction, must be written on the 
back of the tally sheet. All of this 
sounds very complicated and slow, 
but let-me state that I should have 
had more than one acre finished in 
the time I have been writing this. 
Twenty-five acres a day was about all 
we could de at first, but we gradu- 
ally increased this amount until forty 
is now about the average, although I 
ve done sixty in a day.—[E. E. 
ark, 


The Real Test 

“She admits that she is getting old, 
for she confessed that she was willing 
to marry any old thing.” 

“That doesn’t signify,” replied her 
fiend. “A woman hasn’t lost her grip 
en life until she’s ready to wear any 
ald thing.’—[The Cynic. 








Easy Work with Pines—When pre- 
Baring pineapple for preserving, with- 
®ut paring or taking the eyes, quar- 
ter the pineapple, take out the core 
and grade down to the shell. It saves 
labor and not a drop of juice is wast- 
ed.— [Mrs Cc. A. M. 


Dear Host: FI am 16 and I love to 
help with the work on the farm. I 
also have the care of the chickens and 
get half the profit for my work. I 
love housework too, and do much of 
it, for we have a family of 10 children 
beside two or three hired. men. Tam 
With the “Washington Valley Twins.” 
My aim im life is to become a 
farmer’s wife. Father says my 
will when I grow 
{Miss B, 8. N J. 
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COTY OF WOMEN 


(Here is such an altogether delightful 
Eloise 


letter from to her aunt that the 
latter feels that she simply must share 
it with our D 8 readers. ce and Bloise 
are having a delightful time and best of 
all they are still rning.—The BEditor.] 
Eloise Writes Aunt Madeline 
CAMP HAPPYTIME, July 10, 1910. 

Dear Aunt Madeline: No, Alice is not 
sick, so don’t be scared to hear from 
me. We are having a perfectly lovely 
time; everything is going splendidly, 
and we have fun from morning till 
night. There’s only just one thing that 
has made any one of us the least little 
bit sorry, and that is why I am writ- 
ing this letter to you. Of course 
it’s about Alice. All the other girls 
heave had letters from home and we 
have had such fun answering 
them, that is, all but her. 
When the mail came yesterday, there 
was just one girl who did not get a 
letter. You know which one it was, 
and now I'll tell you a secret, but you 
must promise on your word of honor 
never to breathe that I told you. While 
we girls were reading ours, Alice ran 
right out of the cottage and disap- 
peared. Later I found her down in 
a rocky cave on the shore of the lake, 
erying as if her heart would break. Of 
course I did just the wrong thing! I 
said: “Don’t you want to hear my 
home letter?’ and began it before she 
had time to answer. “My dear little 
daughter, I am so glad—” 

And right here she snatched it out 
of my hands and tore it into scraps! 
My lovely letter from my father and 
mother! And then she said in the 
ecrossest voice, “Don’t ever mention 
home or father and mother to me again 
as long as you live!” 

Then, in a flash, she changed, put 
her arms around me, and crying the 
awfuliest blisters right on my clean 
middy blouse, she said: “O! Hloise, is 
it because I’ve been so horrid that they 
can’t bear me?” 

I was disgusted, for I knew she had 
not written a word home since we 
came here. What could she expect, 
the little snip? -But [ve decided it 
isn’t always best to appear disgusted, 
even if you do feel that way, so I com- 
forted her the best I could, and told 
her I felt sure you would be glad to 
think of her just as my mother thinks 
of me if only she would let you. [I 
tried to make her see how kind and 
sweet you’d been, even when she was 
the hatefullest he could be to you, 
and that it was not because she didn’t 
if.e you that made her act so, but just 
b:.cause she didn’t like step-mothers 
in general, and that it was a very silly 
thing to go on being disagreeable for- 
ever and ever, just on account of an 
idea that she got into her head out of 
a fairy story like Cinderella, 

: think she was ashamed, because 
she teased me to go ask Miss Bailey 
if we might not go for a long walk, in- 
stead of going in bathing. I knew she 
didn’t want the girls to seé her eyes 
and nose all swelled up and red, be- 
cause of course they’d want to know 
all aLout it. So I managed to get our 
teacher alone long enough to explain 
to her, and she told us to go ahead. 
She would tell the others we had gone 


exploring. 
Exploring 


I should say we did explore! We fol- 
lowed along t*e shore for ever so far, 
and then struck out across a pasture. 
We climbed ever so many fences, and 
scrambled over rocks and boulders to 
get away ftom cows. That is, 7 did, 
and Alice followe. out of politeness. 
She is as brave as a lion when it 
comes to cc..s, but I think th are 
awful! I know she wanted to laugh 
a* me, but she didn’t, much—only 
enough to get the tears out of the way 
s that she could see how beautiful it 
was with the wild flowers along the 


cracks between the 
bering down to tear our stockings and 
s' irts as we .aade our way through 
them to the road. 

Over 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


seemed busy and happy. I felt sorry 
for Alice to have been crying such a 
perfect morning, and I was giad if she 
could laugh at anything, ¢ven me, and 
the cows! 


A Real Fairy Godmother 


After a while we got every hungry. 
Goedness! We were miles from camp, 
and had never thought of lunch! We 
sat upon a fence and talked it over. | 
Quite a ways off we could see a little 
white house with a red roof, and a 
long green lawn that sloped down 
toward a brook. We decided to ap- | 
proach the house, and ask for some- 
thing to eat! It was such fun! We 
giggled like two tloonies when we 
knocked at the door, and there was 
the funniest little old man answered 
our rap. We were so surprised to see 
@ man there, that we couldn’t think of 
@ word to say! Finally I gasped out, 
“Ot sir, we are very hungry, could you 
give us something to eat?’ I think he 
thought we were runaways, because 
he invited us in, and said he would 
call “mother” to talk to us. She was 
a dretful good hand, he said, to make 
wrong things come right. You should 
have seen her! A real little fairy god- 
mother. She hurried to get dinner 
while we told her all about how it hap- 
pened we were there. She did not ask 
very many questions, but before you 
knew it you were telling her about the 
very neerest t. ings, even step-mothers 
and our dear Miss Bailey! And I guess 
Alice won't ever feel like being hateful 
again to you or about you. Fairy God- 
mother just her see! The dinner 
was lovely and there was a new cake 
you must try for dessert some day. I 
got the voce, on purpose. 

Blueberry > Two cups flour, % 
cup svgar, 2 teaspoons baking powder 
sifted together. With the fingers rub 
1 heaping tablespoon butter into flour, 
ete. Into this mixture pour 1 cup of 
blueberries, % teaspoon salt and then 
add % cup of sweet milk. Turn into 
a shallow greased tin, and bake 20 
minutes to % kour in a moderate 
oven. Serve hot with butter. 

Current Jelly; Fairy Godmother had 
been making currant jelly, and here is 
how she did it. Pick over.and wash 
the fru't carefully, discarding all un- 
sightly or decayed berries. It is not 
necessary to remove the stems. Place 
+. an enameled or porcelain kettle 
with not more than half an inch of 
water in the bottom, just enough to 
keep. from burning down before the 
juice starts. Cook over a siow fire 
u til the juice seems to be all out of 
the fruit. Then strain through a 
cheesecloth strainer as long as the 
juice will run under gentle pressure. 
Do not squeeze, as that will make the 
jelly cloudy. Wel the juice, and boil 
in a cleari kettle minutes, skimming 
carefully. Add by weight three- 
fourths as much sugar as juice, boil 4 
minutes more and turn into clean, hot 
jelly tumblers. Unless the sugar is 
heated before being added to the juice 
it will retard the boilimg. Be sure to 
reckon your last 4 minutes from the 
time beiling begins after sugar is 
added. Take care to remove all scum 
so that the jelly will be clear. To seal 
the jelly, dip rounds of paper the size 
of the top of the tumbler in alcohol, 
place over the jelly, pour on melted 
paraffin and cover with thetin covers 
that come with the glasses. 

I haven’t time to tell you any more, 
only that we got back to camp all 
right, and Miss Bailey said that Fairy 
Godmother made her jelly the right 
way. She said she would tell us all 
about jellies before time for grapes— 
what makes it stiff and all the rest. 

Now, Aunt Madeline. I hope you 
won’t be put out with me for telling 
you all this about Alice, but I really 
think she is rorry, and doesn’t know 
just how to go about telling you so, 
she has put it off so long. Won't you 
please write to her, just as you would 
to your own little girl? Give my love 
to Uncle Harry, and know that I love 
you, too, even though I have never 
seen you. Your loving niece, 

Eloise. 





Writing of this new department, 
rs M. S. Parker of Verr-ont says: 
“It is something I have been looking 
for for a long time and have thought 
of asking for. Although a woman of 


° the many 
god things that the Young Folks’ 
Bditer has started, I believe that this 
one will be of greatest benefit to a 
large number.” 








What a delighy¥ to ‘be 
able to get brown. cotton 
dress-goods that will wash 
without fading! 


the result of over 65 years’ 
experience and leader- 
ship, are the fastest and 
most beautiful brown cal- 
icoes ever produced. They 
withstand sunlight, perspi- 
ration and repeated wash- 
ing. Artistic designs on 
well-woven, durable cloth. 
Show this advertisement to your deal- 
Sebetiutes. “If wot in your deslers 
stock write us name and 
We'll heip him supply 
The Eddystone fg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 
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Save Your Pennies and Own 


The. 
OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 
cine ieee ds poles d ob 
ua? 
Write for Special Easy Payment Prop- 
osition or see the nearest Oliver Agent. 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
310 Broadway, New York, W. Y. 




















Vitram-Pearls 
Rich looking, like Real Pearis and 
s Stones. colors. Self. 


b 
VITRUM ART WORKS, Cept. $, Warren, AL 


NEW COLLAR SUPPORTER. 


USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL 
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No boy ever expects half the pun- 
ishment that is promised to him. | 
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“TT BLOWS AND THROWS’ | AEEN 


The Papec Pneumatic Farming Tools 
: EN SILAGE CUTTER No imperfections in temper, mistakes 


is the world’s greatest ensilage machine. in ac, USTTEM, wre calculations for 

The Papec Ensilage Cutter will cut and elevate, not only corn, but clover, size and wei ght are ever discover ed in 
_ 1 Papec will a ana efevate green silage with less power and less trouble Keen Kutter farming tools. They 
AE recs Gkeows 08 wellnd Bows. There is no lost motion; no power fit the hands, and arms and height 
is of the average man as no other 

tools do or can; and the rea- 

son lies in the fact that 
the makers construct no 
tools until experiment 


proves the model right. 






















wasted. 
It will throw silage from 15 to 20 feet without the application of the air blast, 
The Papec is the most convenient and easiest to operate. It never clogs, 
never gets out of order, never disappoints. It makes the best ensilage. 
If you need an ensilage cutter you need a Papec. 
The Papec will surely increase your profits and decrease your labor. 


. THE KIN G 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS” 





Note this Keen Kutter 
spading fork—true as a die, 
J just long enough, just_heavy 
enough, and full of sptingy 
temper and long wear. It ilus- 
trates the good qualities of other 
Keen Kutter tools—scythes, hoes, 
rakes, forks, axes, shovels, etc., every 
one of which is backed by the liberal 
Keen Kutter guarantee. 

Always buy Keen Kutter tools for 
farm and workshop—the line includes 
everything for both outdoor and indoor 
workmen as well as pocketknives, razors, 
shears and table cutlery. 

‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade mark registered. —E,. C. Simmons, 













THE PAPEC 
BLOWS AND THROWS 
Send today for catalogue. Of course it’s Free. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO., Box 11, Shortsville, New York 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS: Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us, 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 
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Western Imp!ement Co., 113 Capital Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. The Dallman & 40 LBS. 7 
. Cooper Supply Co., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. FY LLER e 
" We also distribute from Minneapolis, Miun.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Springteld,, I.; Louisville, x 3 Columbus, Ohio ; Toledo, 0.; Jefferson, 0.; Utica, S ricu ure 
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do not make a balanced ration for wheat. 


Complete, Detailed Plans _ . er O TAS He aime 8 


FREE the present need of Potash. . We will- sell you or your dealer a carload ‘ 
or a ton. Write us for prices. Potash PAYS. ¢ q 


Write for our new pamphlet on Filler-Free Fall Fertilizer, telling you just how to ' 
For: 1—A Concrete Sidewalk supplement ‘pour old brant with Potagh, and how to iis filler-free fertiliser at home, 


2—A Concrete Watering Trough GERMAN KALI WORKS, Continental Building, Baltimore, Ma. 


3—A Concrete Porch and Steps 
Write today and we will provide you with the plans at once, free of NEW YORK STATE FAIR Sept 12th te 7th 


charge. We will also send. you regularly, without charge, the Farm 
Cement News, which tells all about concrete construction on the farm, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. EDUBATIONAL FEATURES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS: 
7 , 
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We make this free offer because we want farmers everywhere to learn $75,000 Premiums and Purses 75. 
the advantage of concrete over high-priced lumber construction. Almost au Ax Fag ™ $75,000 
everything on the farm nowadays can and should be built of concrete. i ge “sa na attractions provided exhibit 
Cement is easy to use, economical, everlasting and fireproof. ‘The pro- © By oa ch a te pe Gieei 22 Seoies paycal de- | _ Changes in classification. Por pe nae steed. Me eaey foe 
gressive farmers in eve community are adopting cement, and are wh ie eae ee ee single plates. Dpocia! lnduuecesents fer New Tock State Pvabe Goomee. 
thus setting the example for all the farmers in the neighborhood. outa, Shece. Souiiets “ee Wicwers . 
Write for the plans today, telling us which plan you want. wal Ting eee Eee SST Tact te nyviend | Complete ctnasitontion, rises provided for amateur and proteus 
ORTLAND CEMENT CO. [25 piers 7 
UNIVERSAL P 3s Cc = a . Sieshtinces Minments cc ig erenteg, erent exit 2 thle departmnat an 8 me 
. —" will be the largest in years. hi of every desoripti . 
CHICAGO Northwestern Office: Minneapolis PITTSBURG tgstadjag the lniect Imgevremsents en laber-caving devices fir wes co Go fem Art, Needlework, Culinary 
Dairy Products tos nigel ecibie vopr shows, Al Dmnches of Se ansiow of Somes 
Re bes copseed inte | : : 
oT i Tisuthetane of dgizy. prodpste thealA-eqhitth in aus or pers aseea. Ample Send for Prize List ; 
FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING Testor acelin ar fre emit of dairy prone | hong the pra cred Ad ie date of te cladag of etn 1 a 
BY HUBERT EB. VAN NORMAN. This splendid little book has be itten fr s L 
tical point of view to fill a place in dairy eubae long ‘eee. tt io dielaned ‘sulunnitly Cs NEW YORK STATE FAIR COMMISSION, SYRACUSE, N Ye 








practical guide to successful dairying, an elementary text-book for colleges and for use especially 
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farm boy. The book is just the thing for the every-day dairyman and should be in the hands Acres 
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